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In the next number of the WEEKLY will begin a charming 
story by Mr. Henry JAMEs, cclled 


“THE AWKWARD AGE.” 


It ix a story of strikingly inte resting and pe euliar charae 


teristics of London soctety. 


MPVHERE is some hope that the gold Demoerats will 

] nominate a ticket in New York. The gold 
Democrats, we think, owe it to their principles to 
support Colonel RoosEvVELT if he be nominated. 
If he be not nominated, they will be derelict to 
their duty if they do not nominate a third ticket. 


Department is accumulating a 
On Mareh 5, 1897, the total 
On September 13, 
IS9S, the cash balance amounted to $316,316,983. 
On the contrary, 
it means the withdrawal of large sums of money 


THE Treasury 
vreat deal of money. 


eash balance was $212,725,207 


This is not a healthful showing 


from circulation, and a consequent inerease in the 
rates of discount. We have not yet reached a 
point where money difficulties are, acute, probably 
because the West has been so greatly enriched by 
the abundant crops of two years; bu: while there 
is no currency famine as yet, it may come; and, at 
any rate, we have in this enormous accumulation 
of money in the Treasury, and in its withdrawal 
from circulation, a remiader that the money ques- 
tion is still with us, and that we have not vet es- 
tablished that elastic currency that good bankers 
wud sound financiers know to be absolutely essen 
tial to a safe and stable monetary system, 


WeE do not sympathize with the prevailing erit 
icism of President MCKINLEY’s effort to investigate 
army abuses. It is true that the commissioners 
Il be hampered by want of public money, and by 
lack of power to compel the attendance and testi- 
It is not quite true that the 
President's limitation of their powers to an inves- 


mony of witnesses 


tigation of the quartermaster, commissary, and 
medical departments prevents the doing of justice. 
ln the first place, these departments are what the 
President and the Secretary of War and Congress 
have made them. The commissioners cau find out 
all that is essential to a just decision by the exam- 
ination of officers who may be ordered to appear 
before thetn. and by eareful study of the reports 
f the War Department, and of the statutes of the 
United States. In examining the history of this 
war, the commissioners cannot fail to discover 
where the Secretary of War has been at fault. If 
they proceed intelligently with their task they 
must discover also the responsibility of Congress, 
and the harsh and killing effeet upon army ad. 
ministration of Congressional legislation The 
commissioners have sufficient power under the 
President's invitation to gain all the knowiedge that 
is essential to the purposes of a proper inquiry. 


Ir is evident that Mother Earth has still El 
Dorados that are neither buried under Klondyke 
snows nor bask in Afrie’s golden sands, where 


the too mitive Boer asserts his supremacy. <A 
lump of vold weighing a hundred and _ fifteen 
pounds, and valued at $32,000, has just been picked 
up almost on the surface of the sandy soil near 


Lake Wynn, in the southern distriet of Western 
Australia, by a Roman Catholic priest, acting as 
agent for a bedridden parishioner, who had been 
informed of its location in a vision. The story is 
i romantic if not necessarily a miraculous one; but 
public of Australia its most inter 
ne feature evidently consisted in the probability 


t } rr} mo 
» Line iithin 


ther nuggets, whieh the vision had neglected 


specify, would be found in the same loeality. 


Tue story of the frantic rush of some six thousand 
miners to the spot, the moment the priest could be 
ndu to say where he had picked up his sacred 


nugyet, recalls to mind the earliest and most ex 
citing days of Californian and Australian gold- 
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finding. To the world at large the interest of the 
discovery, though less engrossing, is by no means 
trifling. Where nuggets of a hundred and fifteen 
pounds are to be picked up there are sure to be 
others, and where one such prize is found thie 
others will certainly be sought for. In this way 
it may well be that we may see a return in Western 
Australia of the gold fever and the gold production 
which made Victoria a wonder of the world be- 
tween 1852 and 1860. One more application of the 
gold-cure to unfortunates afflicted with the silver 
craze. 


Mr. Hay is coming home from his mission to 
England with much deserved glory. He seems to 
have achieved the friendship of the English, and 
to be regarded as a promoter of an Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance. At least, his admirers on the other 
side speak of him as having greatly advanced in- 
ternational friendship. In view of this we are 
moved to suggest a kindly recognition of the ad- 
mirable work which was done by his predecessor, 
Mr. BAYARD, in this same direction. Mr. BAYARD 
was once the object of much vituperation on ac- 
count of his friendliness towards Great Britain, 
but now that Mr. Hay is coming home covered 
with glory because he has been a friend of Great 
Britain it is only fair to eall attention to the much 
greater deeds in behalf of international friendship 
that were performed by Mr. BAYARD. With much 
courage and with great persistency, he stood up as 
a believer in the creed that blood is thicker than 
water. Never neglecting his duty nor overlooking 
his loyalty to his own country, he did more than 
all the other American ministers to Great Britain 
combined to promote and to strengthen the friend- 
ship between his own country and England. He 
was one of the most conspicuous figures in London 
society. and he was not only tle welcome but the 
honored guest at most public festivities of the Brit- 
ish capital. His own high character, his com- 
manding abilities, his varied accomplishments, and 
his genial nature made him a favorite with the 
people at whose court he was the American repre- 
sentative, so that without taking anything from 
the credit due to Mr. HAY we may recall what is 
the larger credit due to Mr. BAYARD. 


IF there is any other question than that of self- 
interest involved in the proposition to take on the 
Philippines and their savages, it is that of our duty 
to the democratic form of government in general. 
What have been the peculiar virtues of democracy : 
or rather, what has the wor!d regarded as the pecul- 
iar virtues of our form of government? Our first 
great virtue is that we have established govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. If there is any subject upon which here 
tofore all Americans have been agreed, it is that 
government existed for the people, and should be 
established by them. We have held, too, that it 
does not matter whether or not a race is prepared 
for effective and admirable government, for we 
have professed to believe that the practice of self- 
government ennobles a people, and makes them 
strong to bear their responsibilities. Therefore we 
gave the suffrage to the negro immediately upon 
his emergence from a state of slavery, and there- 
fore we have watched with interest and confidence 
the experiment of democracy that is being made 
in France. If we take these distant islands by 
conquest, and if we undertake to rule them abso- 
lutely, as we must, we are certainly discrediting 
our past professions of democracy, and therefore 
discrediting democracy itself in the eyes of the 
world. In other words, we are retarding the 
growth of democracy, just at the present moment 
becoming so interesting as to invite especially vig- 
orous attacks from its enemies. Other virtues of 
democracy have been that it is peace loving, that 
it is against conquest, that it is bitterly hostile to 
the idea of taking the land of other people without 
their consent. All this would be doubted, and we 
would be regarded as hypocrites, if we were to carry 
out the designs of the Philippine annexationists. 


It is announced that the cabinet is unanimously 
in favor of holding Manila and Manila Bay, that 
a majority favor retaining control of Luzon, and 
that some of the members strongly advoeate the 
retention of the whole Philippine archipelago. 
This is a very serious matter, and one which ought 
to attract the attention and excite the interest of 
every patriotic American. If we hold Manila and 
Manila Bay without the rest of the island of Luzon, 
we shall undoubtedly have a war on our hands 
With AGUINALDO and his insurgents. It is equally 
true that if we undertake to hold the whole of the 
isiand we shall have this war.  AGUINALDO is just 
now posing as the friend of the Americans, and 
the insurgents, under the lead of General Pro 
PILAR, appear to be rebelling against him. The 
insurgents insist that the islands are theirs, and 
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there is no ground on our part for joining issue 
with them on this question, unless we are pre 
pared to hold that they are unfit to govern tle 
islands, and that we have made ourselves respon- 
sible for good government there. Indeed, this 
last is the assumption of those who insist upon 
our retention of al] the islands. They say that 
Spain is not capable of giving these people a good 
government, and that the people themselves are 
not capable of self-government. They add that 
the United States, having taken possession of Ma- 
nila and Manila Bay, is morally bound, in the in- 
terests of civilization, to see that a better govern- 
ment is established in the place of the one thrown 
down. This is a fundamental error of the annex- 
ationists. The United States is not under any 
such obligation, at least unless the task of govern 
ing the Philippines can be carried on without 
detriment to our own civilization. If the effect of 
undertaking the government of the Philippines 
will be to bring ill to the United States itself, either 
moral or political, the United States is not bound 
to injure itself in the interest of the savages of 
the Philippines. This talk about our destiny and 
about our moral obligations to civilization and to 
the world was originated for the purpose of blind- 
ing the people to the real question. That question 
is simply as to our own interests and our own 
welfare. 


THE PRESENT APATHY IN POLITICS. 
bien elections in Vermont and Maine indicate 
an apathy on the part of the voters which is 
not extraordinary. The war and its incidents 
have absorbed the political energies of the people. 
and we imagine that it will be some time before 
their interest will be fully reawakened. The light 
votes in the two States which have already held 
elections would under ordinary circumstances 
augur ill for the Republican party in the contests 
on their suecess in which depends their majority 
in the House of Representatives, but there are 
some veasons why Republican losses in Vermont 
and Maine may not be so significant this vear as 
they have been in the past. The most important 
of these reasons is that questions of domestie¢ poli 
tics are not interesting this vear, and are not being 
discussed, so that a reduced vote is really appar- 
ent in each party's poll. For the moment Bryan 
ism seems dead, although the evils in our currency 
and tariff systems which produced Bryanism eon 
tinue to exist, while a tightening money market 
threatens to bring about a state of affairs which 
in an ordinary year wbhuld add great strength to 
the vociferousness of: the shouters for cleaper 
money. The Republican party has abandoned 
both silver and prevarication, and is out and out 
for the gold standard. So much good at least has 
been accomplished. » At last the country has a 
party which not only,means gold, but says what it 
means. Compared witli this firm front of the Re 
publicans, the Democrats are weak and hesitating 
Most of their State conventions have endorsed 
Bryanism, both as to its candidate and as to its Chi- 
eago platform. 
free-coinage plank is not hearty. 
ring in it. Silver is not even mentioned much 
Certainly we hear no ‘‘demonstrations” of the 
wonderful qualities of this panacea for financial 
ills. The tariff question is not in evidence. The 
failure of the DINGLEY. law as a revenue measure is 
momentous to the protectionists, for the war las 
made more revenue absolutely and immediately 
necessary 
The failure of the tariff law to produce suffi 
cient revenue, even for the needs of the coun 
try at peace, has compelled not only an addition 
to the public debt, but a return to the old inter 
nal-revenue taxes, against which protectionists 
have naturally protested. Of course such taxes 
were inevitable as a war measure, but there is no 
intelligent person who comprehends the demands 
upon the government who does not know that tli 
war taxes, with all their burdens, must continu 
to form an essential feature of our revenue laws 
The socialistic issues which were features of tlh: 
BrYAN platform were really never discussed 
seriousness. 


But the endorsement of the silver 


There is no 


It is true that votes were influenced 
by them in the Presidential campaign here and 
there, both in the cities and in the agriculturs! 
parts of the country, where there had been miu 

distress, due toa succession of poor crops; but sine 
then abundant crops have brought prosperity, and, 
at all events, the farmers, who two vears avo were i! 
favor of government loans on warehouse receipts 
and on kindred devices for availing themselves 0 
the taxing power of the government, are too busy 
paving off their mortgages to bother their heads 
over hard questions of public finance. It is evi 
dent to any one who takes into account the state 


of public discussion on the questions over whic! 
the press and the stump-orators were by the ears 
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during the Presidential election that the country 
is no longer interested in them; although there 
must be a tariff question and a money question and 
a constant danger of a BRYAN movement and cam- 
paign so long as there is a tariff law, and a mone- 
tary system such as is at present on our statute- 
books. We do not rid ourselves of evils by 
getting excited over the affairs of other people and 
of distant islands. 

As to the questions which have come out of the 
war, something might be expected that would make 
polities interesting. But the trouble here is that 
the questions are new, and the next step is re- 
mote; therefore sides have not been formed. The 
country has assumed the government of Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico and Cuba seem _ inevitable. 
Probably, if the Democrats had had an opportunity 
to put the issue to the front, they would have op- 
posed expansion; and if they could have pushed 
BrYAN aside, their opposition would have been a 
wholesome movement. But as it is, expansion is 
an accomplished fact, while it is too early for the 
country to divide into parties on the question of 
the manner of government that shall be adopted 
for our colonies. Perhaps the time and the op- 
portunity for such an issue will never meet. Be- 
sides the general uncertainty and doubt as to what 
is to be done with respect to our colonies, the 
mind of the people is distracted over the conduct 
of the war. 

We are inclined to think that in the end there 
will be more of a political issue in this question of 
army administration than there seems to be on 
the surface, for the essential point is not as to the 
guilt or incompetence of this man or that man, of 
this staff department or that staff department. — It 
is much deeper and more fundamental than that. 
It goes to the very heart of our system of govern- 
ment, and before the army question can be satis- 
factovily settled we must determine whether or not 
it will be wise to change our government so radi- 
cally that it will be a very different kind of gov- 
ernment from that which the fathers supposed that 
they were framing. At the moment the whole 
country is indignant by reason of the terrible suf 
ferings of our soldiers, and it is generally, and 
with some reason. supposed that this indignation 
will be manifested by the defeat of Republican 
candidates for Congress. This, judging from past 
examples in our history, would be the natural re- 
sult of such revelations as have appeared in the 
newspapers from one end of the country to the 


other. It may be, however, that Republican 
Congressional candidates will escape this time, 
because they and their newspapers are at one 


with the Democratic newspapers in making the 


Seeretary of War the scapegoat for the whole 
miserable business. There is, in facet; no reason 


why one party should be punished more than 


the other for what has gone on and is going 
on in the administration of the affairs of the 


army, for the main fault lies with the system un- 
der which these terrible evils are not only proba- 
ble, but almost inevitable. At any rate, we doubt 
if the voters have made up their minds to punish 
Republican Congressmen for what they firmly be- 
lieve to be the guilt of Mr. ALGER. There is 
abundant excitement over the matter, it is true, 
and some effort is being made to give a political 
expression to the excitement, but as vet there is 
little evidence of suecess in this effort. 

Perhaps another cause for political apathy lies 
in the fact that the people have come at last to 
realize fully their utter helplessness. They are in 
the hands of the boss, and, war or no war, publie 
interest or publie apathy, the candidates who are 
to be nominated will be those who are selected by 
QUAY or PLATT, or the Connecticut ring, or 
Mvurpuy and Croker, or HANNA or FORAKER, or 
TANNER or ALTGELD. With many men, and they 
the men who have the most intelligent interest in 
polities, this apathy does not denote indifference. 
It may mean hopelessness for the moment, but 
there is resentment also. Moreover, as we have 
indicated, the parties are nearer together on ques- 
tions of principle than ever before. There is jess 
reason than ever before for the best Republicans 
and best There is 
much that is intensely interesting and important 
in the near future. 


Democrats to remain apart. 


Large issues are to be raised, 
and large questions are to be settled. There is 
sometimes a calm that accompanies a change of 
sentiment, just as there often is a stillness before 
a tumultuous storm. Before the next Presidential 
election there is sure to be one of the best oppor- 
tunities for the formation of a new party that. this 
country has ever witnessed. Apathy is unnatural 
It has always preceded ex- 
It is only necessary to reeall the 
years that followed the ‘* Era of Good Feeling” to 
conclude that the present indifference is a prelude 
to important shiftings in parties and to much ex- 
citement—excitement that is very likely to lead to 


in American polities. 
citing times. 
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the disappearance of the kind of boss who rules us 
now, and to the reappearance, as leaders, of intelli- 
gent and educated men. Meanwhile, in view of the 
task before us, let us assume no more responsibili- 
ties than we must. 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION, 

THREE months ago the result of the referendum 
in the colonies of Australia on the question of fed 
eration appeared to persous at a distance to hold 
out little hope of the consolidation of the colonies 
undera single government. The press in England 
reluctantly, and that of both France and Germany 
with some appearance of satisfaction, arrived at 
the conclusion that the refusal of New South Wales 
to accept the proposed constitution would at least 
put the movement back for many years, and might 
not unlikely lead to the permanent isolation of the 
various colonies. 
understanding too, yet further developments would 
seem to prove that the opinion formed was a hasty 
one. It was founded on the idea that the adhesion 
of the oldest colony of the Australian group was 
essential to any federation, and this is now freely 
admitted in Australia itself; the error lay in the 
hasty conclusion that New South Wales itself was 
not in favor of joining a federal union. 

The general election of the Parliament of that 
colony, particulars of which have just reached this 
country, disclose the true position of the matter, 
and indicate that there is a strong probability that 
the cause of the federal union of Australia will 
triumph within a very short time. The issue tried 
at the recent election was essentially that of federa- 
tion, and it is significant that in the contest there 
was no anti-federation party. The question wags 
not as to the policy, but as to the terms, of union, 
and the voters were divided into hostile camps only 
on the questions what were the smallest amend 
ments in the proposed federal constitution that 
ought to satisfy the colony in giving its adhesion 
to the scheme, and whieh of the contending leaders 
was the most likely to bring about an agreement. 
The result was a victory for the leader of the ex 
isting government, and the acceptance of his pro 
graunne as the one that would content the people 
of New South Wales; and the new Parliament has 
been elected pledged to support him in the effort 
to secure federation practically by three definite 
amendments of the constitution. 

The terms laid down by the people of New South 
Wales as the price of their adhesion to the scheme 
of union are briefly these: (1.) Either the abolition 
of the equal representation of large and small col- 
onies in the federal Senate, or some other eflicient 
safeguard against a combination of the less pop- 
ulous colonies overriding the federal legislation 
passed by a majority of the Chamber elected on a 
population basis. (2.) The more effectually de- 
priving the Senate of all power of amending 
money bills. (3.) The removal from the constitu 
tion of any provision which necessarily involves 
the imposition of high protective duties by the fed- 
eral government. Subject to the amendment of the 
constitution in these respects, the people of New 
South Wales have declared that they will aecept 
the act framed by the convention. 

The proposals arise naturally out of the cireum 
stances of the mother-colony of the Australian 
group. She is to-day the most populous of the 
colonies; she is also the ouly one of them all which 
has adopted a free-trade policy, and, asa large ma- 
jority of her people believe, she has done so to the 
As 
the colony possessed of the largest population, the 
revenue, and the 
greatest developed wealth, her people consider that 
they alone will be called upon to make a sacrifice 
for the sake of federation, and it would seem that 
in these demands they have formulated an ulti- 
matum for the acceptance or rejection of the less 
populous and prosperous colonies. It can hardly 
be questioned that tie course adopted holds out 
the best hopes of an agreement. At the conven- 
tion the great and small colonies had equal repre 
sentation, and New South Wales was almost in 
variably outvoted. In all the particulars now 
objected to the constitution was ‘dictated by the 
delegates from the three smaller colonies, and by 
her present action New South Wales merely states 
the lowest terms of concession by the less popu 
lous colonies on which she will join with them in 
a federation in which at present she has little to 
receive and a good deal to give. 


There were excuses for the mis 


great increase of her prosperity and wealth. 


largest and least-encumbered 


is, how far the 
other colonies are prepared to go to secure the 
senior colony's adhesion to the scheme, which, in 
fact, means its acceptance, 
seem to be hopeful. There is scarcely a doubt that 
Victoria will agree, and it appears likely that 
Queensland will come in on the terms proposed. 
It is probable that South Australia will hesitate, 


The interesting question now 


The prospect would 





Ol 


but eventually accept; and if so, the inclusion of 
Western Australia and Tasmania can only be a 
question of time. Should this be so, the action of 
New South Wales will have the result, whether it 
be for better or worse, of moulding the latest fed- 
eration of the English-speaking people upon lines 
more entirely democratic than any yet attempted 
Opinions may differ as to the probable success of 
the experiment, but there can be no question of its 
interest and importance for al! who are taking 
part in the development and application of dem 
ocratic government in the varying conditions of 
modern society, 


ANARCHISM AND ASSASSINATION, 

No more startling or revolting crime could have 
been committed than the murder of the Empress of 
Austria, Not since MARIE ANTOINETTE was sent to 
the guillotine has there been a crime more apt to 
awaken that sentiment of elhivalric pity and indig 
nation to which, on the earlier occasion, BURKE 
gave expression in words that are likely to be re 
membered as long as the English language en 
dures. Now, as then, a queen has been cliosen for 
murder because she was a queen, but in this case it 
was a queen beloved by all her people. It is 
scarcely conceivable that an Austrian or a Hun 
garian, even an anarchist, could have been fousid 
to raise his dagger against the beloved ELIZABETH, 
who was beloved of all her people, and whose per 
son formed, it is not too much to say, one of the 
strongest bonds of the dual monarchy. Only a 
foreigner could do it, and it is not wonderful that 
Austrian mobs should have risen against 
residents in Austria to the 
Italian. 

And yet there is no reason to suppose that the 
wretch committed his crime asan Italian. He was 
a murderer in his character of an enemy of the hu 
man race, Envy, hatred, and malice, and all un- 
charitableness, are of no country. Neitherare they 
of any time. We are apt to look upon anarchism 
as a new disease. In 


Italian 


avenge erime of an 


fact it is as old as failure. 
It is hard, especially for an American, to-com 
prehend that anarchism is merely an embodied 
rage, a human rabies. He supposes that it must 
have some political object, however erazy, and be 
defended by some pretence of reason, however fan 
tastic. The fact is, however, that, outside of Rus 


sian Nihilism, the crimes of anarchism have 


ulterior motive. 


ho 
The murder of a man or of a wo- 
man who has always lad enough to eat and drink 
and wear is to the anarchist ** of 
reward. If anarchist murder political 
crime, having a political object, its complete fail 
ure might teach the anarchists to take up some 
more promising method of ugitation. 


action” its own 


were. a 


Kvery where 
the effect of anarchist crimes has been to strengthen 
the form of government and the state of societs 
against which the anarchists pretend to take up, 
arms. In a country like Russia that 
is any like it—in which it is a crime against 
the state to be an educated man, “‘to know, to 
utter, and to argue freely,” it is not to be wondered 


not there 


at that men should strive to sweep away the whole 
fabric of government which oppresses them, and 
should prefer to have *‘ nihil” in its place. « Yet, 
even in Russia, every violence of Nihilism reacts 
upon the violent, and establishes more firmly the 
system of which they complain and against which 
they revolt. The despotism is not ‘ tempered by 
assassination.” The present Czar sits more ‘secure- 
ly and more firmly on the throne. because lis 
grandfather was murdered. The assassination of 
CarRNoT weakened the Radicals and the Socialists 
in whose interest it was supposed to have been 
comnitted, Who can doubt that the murder of the 
German Emperor would do more than anything else 
to delay the inevitable political modernization of 
Germany? 


sé 


So long as the existing social state in 
any country seems to the majority of its people 
the majority in weight as well as‘in number— 
preferable to anarchy, so long will a crime com 
mitted to o¥erthrow the social order have the ef- 
fect of strengthening that order 

We repeat that the passions which produce an 
archism are not new. What is the faeil- 
ity of communication which the diffusion of the 
arts of reading and writing printing has 
brought with it. Any rabid human animal who 
would hesitate to murder if he believed that the 
result would be his own prompt and quiet efface 
ment is encouraged to do murder by the hope of 
becoming a hero to other rabid human animals who 
will know of his crime and envy his preeedeney 
The love of notoriety conquers the fear of death 
It has been suggested that to defeat the desire for 
notoriety is to furnish the most effectual preventive 
for the erimes of anarchists. 


is new 


and 


The suggestion is 
worthy of attention in the international councils 
to which the cruel murder of the Einpress of Aus- 
tria may lead. 
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EMPRESS ELIZABETH OF AUSTRIA. 


Tue Empress Elizabeth of Austria was assassinated by 
Luigi Lucchevi, an Italian anarchist, in front of the 
Hotel Beau Rivage, Geneva, shortly after noon, Saturday, 
September 10, ‘The Empress had been stopping some 
days in Geneva, travelling incognita with a small suite, 
and was about to take a lake steamer for Montreux. She 
was walking from the hotel to the boat-landing near by, 
when the assassin rushed upon her and fe a stiletto 
into her breast. The attack was so sudden that no one 
bad time to interfere. The murderer fled, but was over- 
taken by the crowd and turned over to the police. He 
boasted of his cowardly crime, and cheered for anarchy. 
The Empress staggered, but was able to reach the boat. 
She did not realize she had been stabbed, thinking she 
had been only struck by the man’s fist; but growing faint, 
her ladies-in-waiting unfastened her waist, and found her 
Majesty was bleeding internally from a deep wound. The 
boat at once put back to Geneva, the Empress was carried 
to the hotel, physicians were summoned, but her Majesty 
died almost immediately. 

As capital punishment has been abolished in Switzer- 
land, Luecheni will probably be turned over to Austria 
for trial, on the ground of the Empress’s right of extra- 
territoriality. 

Diplomats, especially when they labored under the 
disadvantage of forming part of that very small fry 
known as attachés, enjoyed but few opportunities of 
coming into contact with Empress Elizabeth of Austria; 
and many a full-fledged envoy has actually left 
Vienna, after a stay there of several years, with- 
out ever having even set eyes on the lovely con- 
sort of ‘‘ Franz den Kaiser.” For even in the 
days pricr to the tragedies of the Stahrenberg 
Lake and of Meyerling, which exercised so sad- 
dening an.influence upon the later portion of her 
career, she held herself as far as possible aloof 
from court functions, while I cannot remember 
her ever taking part in those entertainments of 
the Viennese aristocracy, such as, for instance, of 
the Metternichs, the Andrassys, and the Schwarz- 
enbergs, which the other members of the reign- 
ing family, including the Emperor, were wont to 
honor with their presence. 

The first time that 1 had the opportunity of see- 
ing Elizabeth, save at a distance, was on the occa- 
sion of the visit of the late Empress Augusta to 
Vienna, and the contrast between these two Em- 
presses, personifying, the one, the traditions and 
the prestige of the so-called Holy Roman Empire, 
the other the glare of the new-fledged and some- 
what parvena German Empire, has always re- 
mained impressed upon my mind. Empress Au- 
gusta, although at the time a manifest septua- 
genarian, was arrayed in the most girlish fashion. 
A light muslin dress with a sash, which might 
have beea suitable for a girl in her teens, only 
served to render still more marked the artifices 
that had been called into use to give a correspond- 
ingly juvenile appearance to a face that sug- 
gested enamel and paint, and which was sur- 
mounted by an enormous brown wig. 

Her voice, as every one who knew her may 
very well remember, was pitched in such high 
tones and was so loud and so devoid of softness 
that it resembled a positive screech, while her 
gestures were jerky, and her movements both 
rapid and nervous. Beside her was the Empress 
Elizabeth, who, although the mother of a married 
daughter, looked a mere girl, dressed in the most 
quiet and sombre fashion, the pallor of her face 
unrclieved by one bit of paint, her voice melodi- 
vusly soft, the very perfection of quiet grace and 
supreme elegance. The Viennese, in spite of all 
that has been said to the contrary, did not love 
their Empress much, resenting her reluctance to 
show herself in public. But I think that they 
were proud of ber on that day, and realized the 
immeasurable distance that separates the Haps- 
burgs from the Hohenzollerns. 

Subsequently I learned to know her better, es- 
pecially after having taken part in some of those 
hunts in which she used to delight, and for the 

‘sake of which we were wont each year to migrate 
for a time from Vienna to Pesth, and I had sev- 
eral opportunities of observing how very kind a 
heart, how generous and considerate a nature, 
and how simple and unaffected a mind there were 
concealed under that somewhat cold reserve and 
chilly if beautiful exterior, which somehow or 
other brought home to one the thought of the 
analogy that existed between herself and her favorite 
flower, that Hower of the snow-covered Alps, namely, the 
ede! weiss. 

It is hardly necessary to record here the history of her 
childhood, nor the romance of a marriage which took 
place when she was but seventeen. Every one knows 
that she was the daughter of that grand old patriarch Duke 
Maximilian of Bavaria, of whom so many entertaining 
anecdotes are current throughout southern Germany to 
this day. He permitted his sons and daughters to grow 
up as they listed, and, with the exception of his eldest son, 
who married an actress and became the father of the in- 
famous Countess Larisch,they have allturned out remark- 
able men and women. The younger son, Duke Charles 
Theodore, is famous throughout the world as an oculist; 
and has to his credit some three thousand cataract opera- 
tions, 

One of the daughters is the ex-Queen of Naples, who 
behaved with such magnificent gallantry at the siege of 
Gaeta, where she assumed the charge of the heroic de- 
fence of the fortress in lieu of her craven husband, that 
the Czar conferred upon her the order of St. George, 
she being the only woman who has ever received: this 
rare distinction. Another daughter was that Duchess of 
Alencon who stood aside and sacrificed her life in order 
to permit others to make their escape from the flames 
of the charity bazar at Paris two years ago. Empress 


Elizabeth was quite as much of a heroine as either of 
these sisters, although few people were aware of the 
fact until,an the day of her assassination, she actually 
walked from the Duke of Brunswick's monumeut to the 
wharf at Geneva after being stabbed to the heart, and 
subsequenutiy expired without uttering a word of com+ 
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plaint, only asking the lady in attendance on her, in her 
own characteristic way, ‘‘ not to make any fuss.” 

There was yet another sister, namely, the eldest, 
Helene by name, whom the Emperor jilted in order to 
marry the youngest. Yet, in spite of this disappointment 
sustained by Princess Helene, she remained the warmest 
friend and most clever counsellor of Elizabeth. The lat- 
ter stood in sore need of ‘her advice and support when she 
first went to Vienna asa bride. For not only the court, 
the aristocracy, and the people, but even the imperial 
family were against her, on account of the alleged inade- 
quacy of her rank. Perhaps her bitterest foe may be 
said to have been her own mother-in-law, the masterful 
and imperious Duchess Sophia, who later on was abetted 
and supported therein by the now widowed and demented 
Archduchess Charlotte, ex-Empress of Mexico. It was 
this unfriendliness, by which she was environed during 
the first fifteen or twenty years of her marriage, that led 
her to accord so much attention to the friends of her 
childhood, namely, dogs, and especially horses. Her 
power and influence over the latter were extraordinary, 
while even the past masters of the science of hunting, in 
Leicestershire and in County Meath,so critical with regard 
to the riding of foreigners, enthusiastically declared that 
her seat in the saddle was unrivalled, and that she was 
the most perfect horsewoman in existence. 

There is no greater mistake that it is possible to make 
than to charge her with having been eccentric to a degree 
verging on insanity, and more than three-quarters of the 
stories of her alleged oddities are based on mere hearsay, 
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and utterly devoid of foundation, originating with people 
who neither knew the Empress nor were even acquainted 
with her by sight. 

To a clever, high-spirited woman possessed of the origi- 
nality of Elizabeth there could have been nothing more 
dreary and intensely tiresome—nay, even exasperating— 
than the strict rules and laws of etiquette which have 
been in force at the court of Vienna ever since the days 
when Austria and Spain were united under the same 
crown. The Empress rebelled against all these restric- 
tions, Which, had she permitted, would have regulated by 
century-old precedent her every act, her every gesture, 
nay, her very speech. Of course her revolt in the matter 
led to her being taxed with eccentricity. For the moment 
that any one declines to comply with the conventions of 
our social system, no matter how empty a sham they may 
be, he or she is at once set down as being mentally unbal- 
anced. The Empress’s dislike of being stared at through 
field-glasses and telescopes, which the. Viennese were in 
the habit of levelling at her whenever they got a chance, 
and her consequent avoidance, as far as possible, of every 
public appearance, naturally went far to give fresh color 
to these stories eoncerning the alleged lack of balance 
of her mind; and when, after the terrible death of her only 
son, she sought oblivion for her sorrow, and a relief from 
the insomnia which was one of the lasting effects of the 
shock, by constant travel and change of scene, people in- 
sisted that she was completely and entirely mad. Yet 
nothing could be further. from the truth, and those who 
were at the court. of Vienna at the time of the tragedy 
of Meyerling and during the sad months which followed 
that event, and who wituessed the fortitude with which 
Elizabeth bore her own sorrow and made it her duty to 








soothe the sorely stricken Emperor, to whom she was the 
first to break the news of the horrible affair, can bear 
eloquent testimony to the fact that no one in the world 
was less deserving of the accusation of being crazy or 
even mentally unbalanced than the kind-hearted, charita- 
ble, and altogether blameless Empress of Austria. 
Ex-ATTACHE, 


THE “NEW YORK” AT SANTIAGO. 

THE WEEKLY desires to add a few words to the de- 
scription of the naval battle of Santiago (published, with 
a chart, in the issue of September 3), from which credit to 
the flag-ship New York was omitted. It is always diffi- 
cult, in preparing a report of this kind so soon after the 
actual occurrence of events, to escape error, und it is 
equally gratifying to be able to rectify any errors that 
muy lave been committed as soon as they may be pointed 
out. The ship’s company of the New York feel justly 
aggrieved because their ship was left out of account in 
the chart published by the WEEKLY. This omission is 
especially disturbing as it is known that the captain of 
the Cristébal Colon gave as his reason, to the Italian naval 
attaché, for running his ship ashore that the New York 
was coming up so fast as to make this action imperative, 
the New York running at 17 knots and the Colon at 18.7 
knots. In the text of the article it was stated: that the 
New York had gone to Siboney on the morning of July 3. 
The flag-ship started for Siboney, but, upon noticing 
heavy smoke rising above the entrance to Santi- 
ago Harbor, put about at 9.387 aA.m., about a mile 
and a half west of Siboney. By 10.40 a.M. (or 
an hour later) the New York had. passed the 
mouth of the harbor, and was half-way betwecn 
Morro and the point where the Oquendo and 
Teresa were beached some five or ten minutes 
later. 

She passed the burning wrecks at 10.55 a.M., 
and was then rapidly overhauling the Vizcaya. The 
latter turned in toward the shore at 11.15, cross- 
ing the New York's bows not more than a mile or 
a mile and a half distant—so close, in fact, that 
the pursuers could easily see the Spanish crew 
without the use of glasses. When the Vizcaya 
struck the reef, she was just forward of the New 
York’s starboard beam. The flag-ship left the 
Jowa to look after the wreck, and kept on after 
the Colon, and at 11.35 heard the explosion of the 
Vizeaya’s magazines, the Vizcaya at that moment 
bearing on the New York's starboard quarter, with 
the Jowa abeam. The New York, therefore, at the 
time the Colon went ashore (at 11.45), was just 
about where the Colon is shown on the chart at 6, 
and the actual position of. the Colon should be 
marked ¢onsiderably further west on the chart. 
The New York was unquestionably in the chase, 
and was one of the most important factors in the 
result. 

The surrender of the Colon was principally due 
to the fire of the 18-inch guns of the Oregon, 
which ship has not received all the credit due her 
for her splendid conduct in this affair. The 
Brooklyn, on the contrary, has received much 
more than her deserts in- popular but not in pro- 
fessional estimation. She was so far out at sea 
during the chase that the distance between her 
and the Colon was five miles, so that her 8-inch 


shots could not reach the Spanish ship. Indeed, 
the only shots that carried to the Colon were the 
13-inch shots of the Oregon. The New York 


throughout the chase was the nearest of all the 
American vessels to the shore, and received the 
fire of the Spanish batteries ib passing them, 


WILFORD WOODRUFF. 


WiLForD WoopkrvtrFfr, fourth President of the 
Mormon Church, who died in San Francisco 
September 2, from kidney troubles and old age, 
was born in Farmington, Hartford County, Con- 
necticut, March 1, 1807. His ancestors had lived 
in that section for many generations. In his 
first years of manhood he disagreed with his 
family on religious matters, holding that the 
Churches of the time lacked true spirituality. 
He and his brother Azmon were in Oswego, New 
York, in 1833, and heard the preaching of two 
Mormon elders. Both were converted by a single 
sermon, 

Wilford was sent to Kirtland, Ohio, where he 
became a favorite of the so-called prophet Joseph 
Smith. His time, until 1843, was taken up almost en- 
tirely with his travels to preach the new gospel. He 
travelled all through the United States and in many Eu- 
ropean countries. In England, in 1839, he directed a 
large force of missionaries, and his success so aroused 
the clergy that a petition against the Mormons was sent 
to Parliament. He was one of the leaders in the move- 
ment of the Mormons to Salt Lake after the shooting 
of the prophet Joseph Smith by an Illinois mob in 
1844 

He became President of the Church in 1887, succeeding 
Jobn Taylor, who had followed Brigham Young. Mr. 
Taylor died while eluding arrest for polygamy, and Mr. 
Woodruff was selected in secret,and for many months 
did not show himself in public. 

Under his administration have occurred most of the 
events which have brought the Mormon Church into con- 
sonance with American ideas. The United States contis- 
vated hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of church 
property soon after he came into office, und after this 
blow, and after the penitentiary had been filled with po- 
lygamists, and all the Church leaders had been driven 
into hiding, the pressure’ became so great that, on Septem- 
ber 24, 1890, he issued a manifesto counselling the aban- 
donment of polygamy. 

This manifesto ended the fight on religious lines which 
had waged bitterly in Utah. Effective opposition to State- 
hood ended when he and the other members of the Mor- 
inon First Presidency declared soon after that “ the Church 
will not assert any right to control the political action of 
its members.” It is a matter of record in Utah, however, 
that this pledge has not been kept since Statehood was 
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granied. President Woodruff's last sermon called for 
union of Mormous on political lines 

President Woodruff was never an ardent polygamist, 
contenting himself with four wives. He had a very large 
family, and his favorite son, Owen A. Woodruff, has been 
made a member of the twelve apostles in the Church. 


hil DESTRUCTION OF NEW 
WESTMINSTER. 
destruction of New Westminster, by fire, on the 
afternoon of September 11, British Columbia loses its old- 
est and one of its most important towns. That it had 
dropped far behind of late was due to the modern changes 
inethods of commerce and transportation following 
the introduction of railways and ocean steamships. New 
Westminster occupied a pleasant forest - bordered slope 
upon the north bank of the Fraser River, some fifteen 
mies from its mouth, which has the form of a delta 
broken by level, treeless, and exceedingly fertile islands. 
Tiis site Was chosen in 1850, when the Hudson Bay Com 
pany resigned control and that region became a British 
colony for a. fortitied camp; but the discovery of gold 
on the upper waters of the Fraser in 1858 gave soldiers 
tnd citizens something else to think about, and New West- 
miuster rose like a mushroom to be the port of entry to 
the new diggings, whose story is one of the most romantic 
chapters in the wild history of *‘ El Dorados.” One of 
the substantial results was to leave New Westminster a 
flourishing town, and the capital of the new colony of 
British Columbia, which the goid-hunters and boomers 
had erected independent of Vancouver; but when the 
mines no longer yielded fortunes to the wayfarer and were 
largely abandoned, the mainland colony reunited with 
Vancouver Island, and its capital returned to Victoria, 
except some branch offices, like that of the crown lands 
and forests, which retnained to show visitors with what 
stately and elegant leisure the Queen's business could be 
conducted. , 

The greatest resource of this strugeling litle city has 
been the eanning of salmon. The blue-back and other 
salmon annially ascend the Fraser to spawn in enormous 
numbers, There are now more than a dozen canneries 
t or near the city, which turn out nearly half a million 
cases of cans a year, and pay out some $500,000 in wages 
annually. The population of New Westminster approach- 
ed vight thousand, 

The whole centre of the city was destroyed by the con- 
flagration, which began upon the wharves, and swept away 
saw-mills, lumber-yards, shipping, railway stations, busi- 
and residences, until over three hundred 
buildings had been laid in ashes. A very high wind was 
blowing, the water-supply was deficient, .nd nothing per- 
haps would have been saved had not help come from 
Vancouver. So much of this loss is of that inestimable 
kind which consisted in old associations and religious and 
educational advantages that it is doubtful whether the 
town can ever fully recover from this final blow to an 
existence which has already outlived many hopes and 
survived many reverses. 
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IN FRONT OF MANILA. 


[Specrat Coxresronpenck oF “ Hanper’s WEEKLY.” ] 
Heanquarrers OF GENERAL GREENR, 
Came Dewey, Tamno, August 6, 1898. 

ALL the troops already landed have had their baptism 
of fire exeept the Astor Battery, which is eating its heart 
out herein camp. Not being armed with rifles, the men 
cannot be used as infantry, and as there is no place pos- 
sible for the guus in the intrenchments at the front, they 
cannot move a wheel. The affair on Sunday night Jast, 
which, | am sure, has been much exaggerated by cable, 
did not assume the proportions of a battle, but might be 
called a brisk engagement. The force of the enemy has 
been variously estimated from two to four thousand; and 
our troops, including the supports, counted probably less 
lian a thousind, all told. The losses in the Tenth Penn- 
sylvania were teu per cent. of their number, and this large 
proportion was due to their exposed position in the rice- 
swamp to the right of our short intrenched line. A great 
many of the other losses occurred on the way from the 
post of supports to the firing-line, for there is a danger- 
zone of several hundred yards between our picket-line 
iutrenchments. The situation at the front, briefly 
described, is this: Our troops have intrenched themselves 
from the sea-shore to a point beyond the Pasai road, a 
distance of 1460 yards. Most of this line is through 
kets of bamboo and other tropical growth, and it is 
all on low marshy ground. The intrenchments are not 
continuous, but, with the exception of the part between 
the sea-shore and the Calle Real, a distance of about 300 
vards, they are detached rifle-pits, and have been built 
ince Sunday night. Near the sea-shore the trenches are 
1300 yards from the formidable sand-bag batteries of the 
enemy, and on the extreme right they come within 250 
yards of a strong timber block-house, which bears the 
number [4 in plain figures. The Spanish rifle-pits nea 
the seashore have apparently been abandoned;*but from 
the Calle Real, which is the main thoroughfare from 
Manila to Cavité, and runs near the sea eastward to 
block -house No. 14, their intrenchments are very nu- 
merous, and irritatingly near our lines. We have thus 
xoue on steadily occupying a position considerably in ad- 
vance of the insurgents, who have retired from the posi- 
tion on the left, but now find themselves on the right, 
between our rifle-pits in frout and our picket-line and 
supports in the rear. There has been no unpleasantness 
ibout this occupation thus far, but the insurgents are a 
of considerable annoyance and trouble, for force 
has to be used to prevent them from firing from our 
trenches when the line is perfectly quiet. Their idea of 
lighting seems to be to blaze away into the landscape and 
" much noise as possible. To-day, as I write,I can 
tie dull sound of the Napoleonic bronze six- 
un they have up close in the rear of our trenches, 
Tr Pasai road, the highway parallel to the Calle 
Real,and only a few hundred yards east of it. This gun 
is mounted on a limber-carriage with small wheels, and 
bears the date 1803, and also the date when a Krupp 
breech was put on, 1874. Every time they fire this, the 
Spaniards reply, and as they have the range of our earth- 
works perfectly, their shells often cause considerable in- 
jury Three men of the Twenty-third regulars were 
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killed in that way last night and seven wounded. Be- 
tween our lines and the suburbs of Malate and Cingalon, 
south of which the Spanish positions are the strongest, 
are impassable rice-swamps, intersected by the two above- 
meutioned roads leading into Manila, and the great 
swamps extend eastward as far as the neighborhood of 
the Pasig River. The roads are simply canals of mud, 
quite impracticable for any vehicles except the light two- 
wheeled native carts and the buffalo-sleds. 

A severe southwesterly monsoon has been blowing for 
a week, and it has been impossible to land here without 
great danger in swamping. On Wednesday five cascos, or 
native lighters, loaded with troops of the Fourteenth and 
Twenty-third regulars, were towed over from Cavité. 
The method adopted in landing these cascos is to throw 
out an anchor and let them drag it as they drift through 
the surf, thus keeping the head on to the sea. But on 
Wednesday afternoon the surf was so heavy that two of 
the cascos broke from their anchor and drifted broadside 
on to the beach. The first one was wrecked and smashed 
to pieces in a few moments, but the second struck in a 
deeper place and did not break up. As they drifted into 
the surf many of the men were seen to strip and stow 
their clothes in their knapsacks, preparatory to swimming. 
The moment the first lighter struck, the men swarmed into 
the water and waded ashore with the water up to their arm- 
pits—sometimes dashing over their heads. A bandsman, 
carrying his great silver-plated tuba, was the first to land, 
and as he came through the surf, sometimes completely 
buried in a mass of tumbling white water, the great tuba, 
carried on his raised arms, flashed in the sun like the 
armor of some strange sea-god. Hundreds of natives 
gathered on the beach to see the landing, and to sell 
fruit and tobacco to the new-comers. For an hour or 
two the scene rivalled that of the famous taking of 
Lung Tung Pen. Great stalwart soldiers, clothed only 
in a knapsack, stalked through the whole camp to find 
their places away down the line; others, having lost their 
clothes, and with. their accoutrements hanging on the 
bamboo to dry in the strong wind, wandered about as 
complacently as if they were in full dress; and all the 
while the natives—men, women, and children—in appar- 
ent unconsciousness of the white nudity of the soldiers, 
earried on a brisk trade with such of the men as could 
find their money. Fortunately no one was seriously hurt 
in this landing, although several were nearly drowned. 

From this brief résumé of the situation here it will be 
seen that our position is not altogether satisfactory. We 
are losing valuable lives every day, and simply holding the 
lines. Of course it was necessary to occupy the front 
positions, because, in case we go into Manila by this road, 
which is apparently the only one we can take, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to be ahead of the insurgents, to stop 
plunder and outrage. We are now waiting for the mo- 
ment to arrive when the navy shall co-operate with the 
army, and in one decisive blow bring about the reduction 
of the town. When that moment will be I do not ven- 
ture to prognosticate; certainly not while a monsoon is 
blowing. The camp oracle declares it will not come un 
til the Monadnock arrives. He made the same prophecy 
before the Monterey reached us, which she did on Thurs 
day. Ihave always been of the opinion that the town 
would be surrendered as soon as the army made such a 
display in force that the inhabitants would be confident 
of protection against the insurgents. The troops of the 
third expedition, which arrived on Sunday, are landing 
here as fast as the weather will permit, and in a few days 
the bulk of the army will be in this camp 

No one who has not experienced the weather we have 
been having lately can form any idea of the discomforts 
of camp life in the almost continuous downpour which 
has been going on for the last week. Every article of 
clothing is drenched, and the unfortunates—and there are 
many of them—who have but one suit of clothes, and 
that a canvas one, have not known what it is to be dry for 
days. Boots and shoes are always wet. Every morning 
they are covered with blue mould, inside and out, and if 
one tries to clean and oil them they are as bad again in 
five minutes. I saw a parade of the Nebraska regiment 
last night in the company streets. A large proportion of 
the men were in their under-clothes, and scarcely one had 
a complete uniform. All the troops look as if they had 
been through a six months’ active campaign, and the 
camp looks like a lacustrine village. But there is almost 
no illness as yet among the men, and their spirits are ex- 
uberant. General Greene is the busiest man in camp, as 
may be imagined, for in addition to the military opera- 
tions at the front, the difficulties about supplies, about 
the landing of troops, and the transportation increase 
daily, and very much add to the labors of the one upon 
whom the whole responsibility rests. The example of 
the general's unflagging energy is invaluable and con- 
tagious, and it is scarcely necessary to say that the troops 
have unbounded confidence in him. Thus far all the ac- 
tive work in the field has been done by the troops in 
General Grecne’s brigade, and they have proved them- 
selves most efficient soldiers in every respect. 

F. D. Mu..er. 


OUR TROOPS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
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Camp Dewry, August 7, 1898. 

Tut Monterey, black and ugly, steamed into Manila 
Bay.on Thursday, August 4, and dropped anchor opposite 
Cavité. With her coming a new chapter opens in the 
story of the siege of Manila. Many weary days has the 
admiral watched for the arrival of the Monitor, for with 
her and the Monadnock, following closely in her wake, he 
has nothing to fear from the Spanish 10-inch guns in 
Manila, or the interference of the big German battle-ship, 
which lies threateningly among the foreign fleet, barring 
the way to the Philippine capital. The Germans still 
maintain their hostile attitude towards us, although, since 
the energetic action of Admiral Dewey towards them, 
they have shown a wholesome respect for our blockade 
regulations, An American who came down on a German 
transport, and was transferred to the German flag-ship, 
reports that the German officers told him Admiral Die- 
derich would not allow the American fleet to bombard 
Manila. How much of this may be put down to a desire 
to brag it is impossible to say; but one thing is certain— 
that Admiral Dewey would not have delayed after the ar- 
rival of the second expedition for the coming of the Mon- 
terey unless he had more to cope with than Spanish guns. 
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General Merritt, with the third expedition, arrived here 
on Monday, July 25, and the troops have not yet all been 
landed, on account of the rough weather in the bay, which 
makes landing on the beach at Camp Dewey extremely 
difficult. Since July 29 a regiment of our troops has each 
day been marched up two miles from camp towards Ma- 
nila, and placed in trenches dug just abead of the insurgent 
lines. To make this occupation it was necessary to or- 
der the insurgents to leave this portion of their works, 
which extend completely around Manila. The soldiers 
of Aguinaldo willingly gave up the position to our men, 
and now only,act as scouts in this region, while still main- 
taining the rest of their siege-works. 

On one side of the Manila road running down to the 
beach our trenches were built under fire from the Spanish 
lines during the night. Here four guns from the Utah 
batteries A and B have been placed in gun- pits, with 
embrasures in the six-foot earth- works. On the other 
side of the road inland our rifle - pits are not continu- 
ously connected. On account of the swampiness of 
the ground and the dense growth of bamboo, which ob- 
structs advance on every side, our men in twos and threes 
lie behind low heaps of earth. The soldiers often lie 
half in the water, and wholly exposed to the drenching 
showers, which beat down furiously every half-hour. 
Our lines extend in this way about two miles inland, 
to where a swampy river separates our works from 
the beginning of the insurgent rifle-pits. At no point 
along this line of ours can one see more than a thousand 
yards ahead, and in most places fifty feet is the limit of 
vision. Considering every detail of rain, swamp, and 
thicket, one could not well imagine a more nasty country 
for an active campaign; and when you add to these diffi- 
culties the fact that the Spaniards have a disagreeable 
habit of fighting exclusively at night, one wonders why 
our men were shoved forward into these trenches before 
we were ready to attack the city by sea and land, instead 
of allowing insurgents and Spaniards to waste men and 
ammunition in nightly squabbles. At any rate, since our 
men have occupied these earth-works we have lost seven- 
teen killed and thirty-eight wounded, without our advan- 
cing or attempting to advance an inch. Indeed, the orders 
to our men have been not to load their rifles unless they 
were actually attacked by an advancing force of Span- 
jards. It is not to be expected that two hostile forces can 
lie at distances ranging from two hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred yards without doing some fighting. Every night 
the Spaniards have attacked our position, small detach- 
ments advancing against us through the swamps and 
brush. On August 2 I spent the night in the trenches, 
and saw the peculiar method of warfare used by the Span- 
iards. During the day no shooting had been done. Our 
pickets had been relieved regularly without drawing fire 
from the enemy, except for an occasional sharp-shooter, 
who got into the swampy places between our rifle-pits, 
and, up to his waist in water, fired occasionally from the 
thickets. As night closed in absolute quiet reigned. 
About nine-thirty suddenly a perfect shower of bullets 
came pelting down across our trenches. The whole Span- 
ish line seemed to flame up as if lightning were playing up 
and down their trenches. Their five and three inch guns 
pounded our earth-works, and sent shrapnel bursting above 
our heads. Their firing was extremely accurate, for in 
the morning I discovered that the top of our earth-work 
was furrowed with their bullets. Indeed, it is a mistake 
to think that Spanish marksmanship on land is bad. 
Their shells struck with great accuracy, especially about 
our guns, and on the night of August 1 one of their shells 
actually exploded on a gun of Battery B, and carried away 
the sights, without, however, doing other damage. 

Afier the first fusillade small groups of Spaniards left 
the protection of their earth-works and came forward in 
skirmishing order. On the right of our line the bamboo 
is so thick that only the flash of their rifles told ot their 
presence; but near the shore, where the ground is more 
open, indistinct forms could be seen slipping forward, 
and stopping from time to time to shoot. Apparently 
their object was to cut our line in two at its weakest 
point, flank us, and, if possible, drive half our men into 
the sea, but they were driven off by a well-directed and 
sustained fire from our-men. After about an hour the 
Spaniards withdrew, and left us in peace for the rest of 
the night. 

One thing this desultory fighting proves—that our vol- 
unteers, after a very short time, are going to develop into 
splendid soldiers. They were as cool as veterans through- 
out the fight, and their only fault was a tendency to burn 
cartridges too rapidly. It is a very trying ordeal to put 
raw recruits to meet a night attack in a thickly wooded 
country of this sort. The Utah battery especially distin- 
guished itself; they worked their guns, more exposed to 
shot and shell than any of the other soldiers, as if they 
were at target practice. 

Our relations from day to day are becoming more 
strained with the insurgents and Aguinaldo. We forget 
that they drove the Spaniards from Cavité to their pres- 
ent intrenched position, thus saving us a long-continued 
fight through the jungle. We are now the masters, and 
are making our power felt, while we rather look down 
on the Philippine Indian who used to be our ally. -Only 
day before yesterday we unceremoniously séized Agui- 
naldo’s telegraph line; but on his vigorous protest, and 
an implied threat that continued action of this kind would 
be likely to turn the native population against us, gave up 
his telegraph line, and did what we ought to have done 
from the first—built one of our own. However much 
the bad feeling between American and insurgent may 
grow, one thing is certain, that to turn these islands 
over to Spain again would be criminal. We entered into 
the war to deliver Cuba from oppressive Spanish rule. 
By our actions here we encouraged the Filipinos with 
hopes of a free country, and made it possible for them to 
rise and force the Spaniards into Manila, leaving the rest 
of Luzon Island completely under their control. Having 
accepted Philippine aid against the Spaniards in the hour 
of our need, then to turn them over to Spain again, that 
she might this time with undivided resources throw her 
Cuban army into these islands, would be a dastardly act. 
English merchants assure me that the result would be a 
wholesale massacre of the natives. Any action on our 
part now seems preferable. Give them their liberty and 
guarantee it to them. Give them to Japan, England, even 
to Germany, or, as a last resort, keep them ourselves, 
rather than allow Spanish dominion, which has been 
worse here than.in Cuba, to re-establish itself, 


J. F 


Bass. 
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Lost races continue to turn up, either actually by the 
discovery of living representatives, or historically by dis- 
closure of their records. A London correspondent of the 
New York Sun told, under date of August 27, of a travel- 
ler, freshly returned from East Central Africa, who reports 
the discovery of astonishing remains of a former civiliza- 
tion on the great Inyanga plateau—the roof of that region, 
a vast plain 7500 feet above the sea. Here are remains of 
forts, strongholds, lookouts, and prodigious numbers of 
stone retaining walls on the hill-sides, some of them forty 
miles long, with relics of an elaborate system of irrigation, 
indicating a great population and highly intelligent hus- 
bandry. 

More notable still is the discovery, briefly recited in a 
recent issue of the New York Herald, of surviving de- 
scendants of the aborigines of Mexico in the heart of the 
wild Sierra Madre Mountains. The story is that Dr. Ales 
Hralicka, physician and anthropologist, of New York, spent 
three months of the present year—from April to July— 
in northern Mexico, in the service of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and penetrated with much diffi- 
culty far up into the Sierra Madres, where he found peo- 
ple of a race long believed be to extinct. He staid 
with them, formed agreeable relations with them, and 
found them cheerful and hospitable, and willing to be 
studied. He studied both the living and the dead, dig- 
ging up bones, measuring skulls and skeletons, and 
fetching home a satisfactory line of skeletons and mum- 
mies for future reference. Dr. Hrdlicka is represented as 
believing that these people are pure-blooded representa- 
tives of the prehistoric races which left such astonishing 
remains in Mexico and Central America. As reported in 
the Herald, he speaks highly of their mental capacity, and 
says they are handsome people, with chocolate-colored (not 
copper-colored) skins, with skulls of a shape different from 
and better than those of the American Indians, and with 
nothing in them of Indian cruelty. If these people prove 
to be really of the races which formerly flourished from 
Peru northward to Mexico, their discovery is a matter of 
great moment to scientists, and of very lively interest to 
the general public. 


Still another extraordinary traveller’s tale, which comes 
by way of London, records the presence, in that centre, of 
M. Louis de Rougemont, a Swiss, who has been absent 
from civilization, much against his will, for the last 
thirty-five years. The outlines of his story, as set forth by 
the Westminster Gazette, reads like a tale by Mr. H. G. Wells, 
and makes Robinson Crusoe seem an every-day story by 
comparison. He went cruising after pearls in the early 
sixties in the South Seas, got-together a great treasure, 
and was overtaken by a storm, which swept away all his 
accomplices, and left him alone on his ship. Then he was 
cast away on a sand spit in the Timor Sea, where, after 
a long time, he was joined by four negroes, who were 
blown ashore. The five built a boat and escaped to Aus- 
tralia, and there Rougemont lived twenty -eight years, 
undergoing experiences and adventures the like of whith, 
it is positively averred, have never before been narrated, 
and witnessing many curious and highly interesting things, 
about which anthropologists and others are much excited. 
The Westminster Gazette represents this adventurer to be 
the sensation of the London hour. Doubtless it is due to 
the pressure of other news that we have not been more 
fully regaled with particulars about him. 


The prospect of the planting of a colony of Germans in 
Syria is interesting. Syria has an area of about 146,000 
square miles, and a population of 2,700,000, which leaves 
room for many immigrants. ‘Two-thirds of the present 
population are Mohammedan. What the country seems 
to need most is roads, almost all the transportation being 
now done on the backs of mules and camels. Wheat and 
other grains can be raised to advantage in Syria, but even 
the poor old broken-down Erie Canal can beat camels as 
a means of getting grain to market, and until Syria has a 
full set of parallel competing railroads it is not likely to 
raise more grain than is needed for local consumption. 
It trades, however, in many other things—silk, olive oil, 
indigo, gums, dates, relics, and the like, and ought to do a 
good business in entertaining tourists. Emperor William 
of Germany expects to go to Palestine this fall to dedicate 
the German church at Jerusalem. No one who knows 
him doubts that he will wear spurs at the dedication. We 
ure told that he hopes to regain for the Roman Catholics 
the possession of the chamber of the last supper. 


Judge Thomas M. Cooley, who died at his home at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, on September 12, was one of the 
best and most useful men of his generation, and was the 
great authority of his time on those branches of the law 
which touch upon constitutional construction. He was 
the sort of successful man that is particularly dear to the 
American heart, for he was a farmer’s son who won edu- 
cation in the teeth of adverse circumstances, won profes- 
sional success because his merits were so great that it 
could not escape him, and used his great powers both in- 
directly and directly in the public service. 

He was born on a farm near Attica, in western New 
York, in 1824, studied law for a year in a lawyer’s office 
in Palmyra, and in 1843 moved to Michigan and settled 
on x farm nea Adrian. . He kept on with his law studies 
in the intervals of farming, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1845. For two years he helped out an infant law prac- 


tice at Tecumseh, Michigan, by editing-a newspapersand. 


in 1847 settled in Adrian. In the course of ten years he 
made a reputation as a lawyer, and in 1847 was elected 
to the Legislature. The next year he was appointed re- 
porter to the Supreme Court. In 1859 he became a pro- 
fessor in the law department of the University of Michi- 
gin at Ann Arbor, and began a connection with the 
university which lasted for nearly thirty years. In 1864 
he was elected a judge of the Supreme Court, and con- 
tinned on the bench in Michigan until 1885. In 1887 he 
was appointed receiver of the Wabash Railroad, a labor 
which he resigned at the solicitation of President Cleve- 
land to become a member of the Inter-State Commerce 
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Commission. He was chosen chairman of the commis- 
sion, but after four years of laborious service his health 
broke down, and in 1891 he retired from active life. It 
will be seen that the best years of his life were spent in 
the public service, as a teacher of law, as a judge, and as 
an inter-State commerce commissioner. is work as a 
judge was very valuadle, but perhaps his greatest service 

yas rendered as a writer of law-books. His book on 
Constitutional Limitations and his hand-book on Consti- 
tutional Law are regarded by competent authority as ‘‘the 
chief substantial addition to American constitutional law 
made in our time.” 


Mr. Booker T. Washington, of the Tuskegee Institute, 
at Tuskegee, Alabama, believes that the new responsibili- 
ties which we have incurred in Cuba and Puerto Rico in- 
clude an obligation to promote the education of the ne- 
groes of those islands. Both in Cuba and in Puerto Rico 
the negroes form half of the population. No one disputes 
tat they need training—intellectual, industrial, religious 
—such as is given at Hampton and Tuskegee. In the 
present state of Cuba industrial education is especially 
necessary. By way of making a beginning Mr. Washing- 
ton "proposes to bring to this country a few promising 
young Cuban negro men and women and train them at 

uskegee, so that they can go back and begin the work 
of industrial training on the island. To bring them to 
Tuskegee and teach them will cost $150 apiece for each 
year’s instruction. Mr. Washington wants to hear from 
persons who are disposed to help in defraying the costs of 
this work. 


An illustration of the difference between the attitude of _ 


European dignitaries to American artists in Europe and 
that of their own government toward them is afforded by 
the information lately received that the Prince-Regent of 
Bavaria has conferred upon our fellow-countryman Edwin 
Lord Weeks the gold cross of officer of the order of St. 
Michael. Uncle Sam’s disposition, as interpreted by the 
statesmen who make his tariffs, seems to be to make it as 
hard as possible for the American artist to develop his 
talent. In Europe, on the contrary, the sentiment of the 
authorities seems to be that a man who can paint good 
pictures should be encouraged to do so, even though he 
happen to be an American. So long as American artists 
continue to be rewarded abroad and discouraged at home 
it need not surprise any one if they find the atmosphere 
of Europe more congenial than ours. 


We shall all be interested to learn what sort of a recep- 
tion Admiral Cervera meets with at home, and what sort 
of justice he gets from his own countrymen. So far as 
we know, he sailed out of Santiago Harbor under direct 
orders from his superiors in authority, though against his 
personal judgment. The facts of his situation seem to be 
clear and easily demonstrated, but whether the present 
temper of the Cortes is such as to permit it to recognize 
facts when they are presented is a question. 

The episode of the admiral’s experiences in this coun- 
try is without precedent or counterpart. There never 
was a hero who was more polite. The kind old man 
must be relieved that for the present he has no more ac- 
knowledgments to make and no more letters of thanks to 
compose. 


The Tree- Planting Association found in the conse- 
quences of the extreme heat that wound up our summer 
a useful object-lesson of the need of shade trees in the 
streets of New York. An appeal which they have issued 
asserts that the cooling effects of trees in cities are recog- 
nized both by scientists and laymen, and calls upon all 
owners of city property, but especially owners of tene- 
ment-house property, to plant shade trees in front of their 
holdings. The association insists that shade from trees 
can be obtained in a few years if the right sort of trees are 
planted, and it offers to send free to all inquirers, from 
its office at 64 White Strect, full information as to what 
trees are most suitable, where to get them, and what it 
costs to have them set out. The fall is the time to plant 
trees, so that persons who are willing to experiment ac- 
cording to the Tree- Planting Association’s suggestions 
should make their arrangements at once. New York 
streets have certainly been hot enough this summer to war- 
rant attention to any reasonable means of making them 
cooler. Moreover, if trees can be made to grow in the 
streets of New York they will grow in the streets of any 
city, and the example of their usefulness here will have 
widespread effects. 


We hear a great deal about the prospects of prosperity. 
Everybody who ought to know seems to believe it is com- 
ing now with somewhat of a bang. Mr.George J.Gould, 
for example, was quoted the other day as saying, on his 
return from Europe, that everything he had heard since 
he got home convinced him ‘‘ that we are on the eve of 
an era of prosperity perhaps unprecedented in our his- 
tory.” Those are good words. We are all in the attitude 
of the Sunday-school children when the teacher called for 
such silence that they could hear a pin-drop, and the little 
boy who was holding his breath shrieked, ‘‘ Let her 
drop!” We are exceedingly attentive to promises of 
prosperity. Let it come! We won't let it get away. 
Mr. Gould points out that the great harvest will make 
work for the railroads, that that will make railroad securi- 
ties ‘‘ boom,” and that all sound stocks will be the better 
for it. That is first rate for the folks who have the se- 
curities and the sound stocks; but the rest of us also want 
a lift, both those of us who have no railroad securi- 
ties and those who own stocks that are not sound. 
No prosperity will be accepted as. unprecedented and 
satisfactory which does not make the unsound stocks 
sound... The sound stocks are well enough as it is; 


mit He unsound stocks ‘that need: regeneration. When 


we get a blast of prosperity that will make bad securities 
good, then we shall really begin to take some comfort. 
Even more than that we need such an improvement as 
will bring work to the unwillingly idle, and put money 
into pockets that can only be replenished by daily labor. 
Meanwhile our five years’ experience in sailing close to 
the wind is serving us in pretty good stead, and it may be 
that if-~we continue to be kept in practice we shall learn 
presently how to scrape a profit even out of hard times. 
Perhaps, after all, that very accomplishment has more to 
do with bringing on good times again than even good 
crops. 
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News from the colleges begins to accumulate again. 
The embarrassment of Trinity College in Durham, North 
Carolina, over a gift of $100,000 to that institution from 
Washington Duke, the tobacco manufacturer, has abated. 
It was charged by one Clark, a Populist judge of North 
Carolina, that’ Mr. Duke’s proffered gilt was ‘‘ blood- 
money, earned at the expense of the health and morals of 
the young men of the country by a gold-bug,” and it was 
hinted that President Kilgo accepted it with the under- 
stiinding that Sound-money doctrines should be taught to 
Trinity students, The trustees of the college, havin 
looked info the charges of Justice Clark, have ceonuteel 
President Kilgo of any misconduct. 

The University of California has lost its president, Dr. 
Martin Kellogg, and has acquired from Miss Cora Jane 
Flood a large gift of valuable property, including the 
Flood mansion at Menlo Park. Both incidents seem to 
have been somewhat unexpected, though President Kel- 
logg’s resignation was not so unlooked for but that ramor 
already points to Professor Edmund James, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as his probable successor. 

The resignation of President Gates of Amherst, offered 
and accepted last June, does not take effect until the ex- 
piration of a year’s leave of absence. A new president 
cannot be elected until the office is vacant, so the Am 
herst trustees have plenty of time to negotiute for a fit 
man, With the headship’ of Amherst, Brown,California, 
and Rochester vacant, the current demand for college 
presidents must be brisk. It was reported the other day 
that the Brown trustees wanted to engage Colonel Reose- 
velt, but the obvious multiplicity of the colonel’s other 
engagements makes that rumor seem improbable. 

Cornell, besides building a medical college in New 
York, has been considering plans for a new alumni hall 
and student clubhouse at Ithaca, to be built by the alumni, 
at a cost of $150,000. Plans for it have been offered in 
competition by graduates of the Cornell College of Archi- 
tecture, and the best one will tuke a prize of $500 

Reports from Cambridge prophesy that the new Har- 
vard Freshman class will equal in number, if it does not 
exceed, the Freshman class of last year. The require- 
ments for entrance to Harvard’s Scientific School were 
lately raised, with satisfactory results. Changes are now 
proposed which will make entrance somewhat more diffi- 
cult in the Academic Department. New requirements, 
not to be operative for at least another year, call for some- - 
what more Greek and Latin and mathematics, but give 
much greater choice as to other subjects. ; 


College men in general, but especially Harvard men; have 
read with interest and pleasure of the marriage, on Sep- 
tember 13, at Worcester, of Mr. R. C. Lehmann to Miss 
Alice Davis. There was a great muster of British and 
American boating-men at Mr. Lehmann’s wedding, which 
must have been a very lively and joyous occasion. Mr. 
Lehmann seems to have finished for the present with 
coaching American crews, but we shall not forget him, 
and we are glad that he seems to have taken an effectual 
precaution against forgetting us. 


By the will of Albert A. Munger,who died on August 
26, the Art Institute of Chicago has fallen heir to a collec- 
tion of paintings which is reporied to have cost $300,000, 
and to be of a present value exceeding that sum, It in 
cludes ‘‘The Bathers,” by Bouguereau, and Meissonier’s 
‘* Vidette,” paintings which Mr. Munger greatly prized, 
and of which Chicago will rejoice to be the owner. 


The frequent iteration of complaints about baseball as 
it is played by professional clubs in New York recalls 
the reasons which are stated to have influenced Dr. Coit 
to exclude that game from St. Paul's School at Concord. 
The story as given by graduates of St. Paul's is that Dr. 
Coit had no special prejudice against baseball as a sport, 
but that he found that his boys felt constrained to bet on 
baseball games, and would do it, so he finally expelled 
the game from his school because it involved too much 
gambling. Cricket was substituted for it, and being a 
slower and less interesting game, and one which led much 
less frequently to stirring contests, it auswered the doc- 
tor’s ends a good deal better. 

The fault found with baseball in New York is analo- 
gous to that found in Concord. The game is too good a 
game for the men who play it. It is a very sad thought 
that cricket may have to be substituted for it in New 
York as a police measure, and because the rowdyism that 
seems to be incident to it here has a bad effect on public 
morals. 


The rumor that the President wants Senator Hoar to be 
ambassador to Great Britain is still in use in the news- 
papers, as is also the report that Senator Hoar insists 
upon staying at home. Let us hope he won’t go. He is 
our bulwark against the persuasive forebodings of Pro- 
fessor Norton, and ought to feel a sacred obligation to 
stick to this continent at least as diligently as Dr. Norton 
does. No citizen of reasonable timidity wants to be alone 
in these times on the same continent with Dr. Norton, Mr. 
Garrison, and the Hvening Post. It is Senator Hoar’s duty 
to stay by us, and sustain us by such occasional reassur- 
ances as his conscience permits. 

Besides, he wouldn't like being ambassador. That 
office would run him painfully in debt, upset all his 
habits, and compel him to give up a steady job wiich 
suits him and affords him means of support. Why not 
send a soldier to London this time? If General Wheeler 
were not in Congress, and indispensable there, he would 
make a delightful ambassador, provided the pay was 
doubled. Since he can’t be spared, why not send General 
Wilson, who, besides possessing all sorts of other quali- 
fications, isa Republican of influence and distinction? A 
mau who undertakes to be American ambassador to Great 
Britain should have some remnants of youth about him, 
including an unimpaired liver, a few good stomachs, a 
lively interest in this world and all its concerns, and a 
taste for sport. It is true enough that Colonel Roosevelt 
has all these qualifications, but. he is too young, whereas 
General Wilson is about the right age. 

As for Secretary Long, to whom the vacant place is 
thought to have been last offered, it is hardly conceivable 
that he shonld care to fillit. He is too much like Senator 
Hoar in being cheerful and contented at home, and too 
well satisfied with his present sphere of usefulness to care 
to change, 

E. 8. Martin. 
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WITH THE UTAH BATTERY THE DAY AFTER THE FIGHT—LOOKING DOWN THE TRENCH FROM NEAR THE ROAD. 
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A NIGHT BATTLE IN THE RAIN. 


FIGHTING IN THE PHILIPPINES—THE ENGAGEMENT OF JULY 31, NEAR MALATE. 


DRAWN FROM SKETCHES BY JOHN McCutcnkoy, SpectaL ARTIST wITH GeNeRAL MERRIT?'s Forces,—[Sex Pace 934.] 
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THE ADVANCE TO SAN JUAN—GENERAL HAINS'S FLANK MOVEMENT, AUGUST 13—SCENE NEAR THE POINT WHERE THE GENERAL RECEIVED TIE MESSAGE 
ANNOUNCING THE CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES., 
WITH OUR TROOPS IN) PUERTO RICO ; 


Drawn By Lucius Hircncock, From SkeTcnes By Lieut. J. M. A. Darracu, U.S.A., AND T. Dante WALKER. SprectaL ConrESPONDENT 
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! The bishops, the clergy, the labor leaders 
| ‘ j secy iries, and the sentimentalists are beside 
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If ly word. were things, chortling would not be prema- 
ture. Mont people whose opinions carry weight 

i} out of town, but in the city, in country houses 
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most « is Comment on the proposal for a diminution 
fi l armaments is that Russia should bezin. She 

has recently emerged from a series of international trans 
$i ne of which would have led to war in former 


i today. She is still busily engaged 
in Cuterprises designed to injure and destroy the trade 
which is the life-blood of the English-speaking nations, 
In Abyssinia at the present time Russian emissaries are 
doing their utmost to excite the Emperor Menelek against 
lish civilization on the Upper Nile. The withdrawal 
of the Russian mission from Abyssinia, the cessation of 


Russian intrigue in Persia, the retirement of Russian 
troops from the Pamirs, the suspension of the construction 
of the strategical line of railway now within eighty miles 
of Herat, and the substitution of respect for solemn inter- 


national compacts, such as the Treaty of Tien-tsin, would 
be better evidence of the sincerity of the Russian govern- 
nent than the use of dovelike language. From the ut- 
terances of the clerical and visionary representatives of 
Kuglish public opinion it m’ght be inferred that we were 
within measurable distance of the Second Advent. As a 
matter of fact, Englisimen smart under the lessons they 
have recently received from Russia. Her disinterested and 
steadfast repudiation of the sacred word of the Tsar, her 
contempt for international engagements and for the rights 
of other nations, are too recent to inspire confidence in 
Jolin Bull's aged bosom. When Lord Salisbury endeavor- 
ed to prevent dangerous complications in China by means 
ofa self-denying ordinance to govern both Russia and Eng- 
land, the Slavs scornfully refused to adopt the only policy 
that automatically ensured peace. M.de Giers treated Lord 
Rosebery’s protest against the fortification of Batoum with 
contemptuous silence, M. Ladygenusky pledged the sacred 
word of the Tsar that under no circumstances would the 
Russian Empire directly or indirectly interfere with the 
internal affairs of Korea. The presence of M. Pavloff in 
that interesting peninsula illuminates with flerce light the 
filmy texture of a Russian promise. Russia has always 
posed as the advocate of humanity, and the strange emo- 
tioualism of the Slav nature constantly lends itself to en- 
tiusiastic support of misty generalities which Russians 
ure not prepared to apply to their own persons and in 
tcrests, 


There is no reason to suppose that the young Tsar is 
insincere in his impulsive appeal to the powers to forget 
the lessons of Russian deeds and accept the counsels of 
Russian words. History suggests caution. In 1874 the 
rules of civilized warfare were revised and rendered more 
tringent at the instance of the Tsar Alexander II. The 
message read on that occasion by Baron Jomini to the 
delegates at Brussels declared that the object of his 
Majesty ‘‘ is, above everything, an object of humanity,” 
nud included such phrases as the following: ‘It is to be 
roped that the progress of enlightenment and of manners 
will render wars more and more rare... . No government 
would to-day undertake it lightly. ... War cannot be the 
pormal state of nations. ... [tis only a painful exception. 

The rule is pacitic relations which soften the manners 
by uniting the interests of nations.” The convention was 
ened tussia’s humanitarian aspirations were satisfied 
on paper. But a few months later she was massacring 
the Yomud Turcomans, the Russian commanders hav 
ing instructions to spare neither age nor sex. The reason 
for the massacre was that the Turcomans could not 
raise $00,000 rubles within a fortnight, Baron Jomini’s 
phrases did not apply to the Turcomans. Since then 
Russia has reduced six millions of her Jewish population 
to the extremity of misery and despair. As I write these 
lines the British government is allowing Cyprus to be 
used as a sanctuary and an asylum for the Russian Dou- 
khobortsi, a sect of blameless and humane people, whose 
crime is that they resemble in their hatred of war the fol- 
lowers of the founder of Pennsylvania. The Tsar admits 
that the armaments of Europe are defensive, and that 
the outlay he stigmatizes as frightful arises from a sense 
of self- preservation, Where is the aggressor? What na- 
tion is the notorious cause of Europe being an armed 
camp? America is not the malcontent, Her army is in- 
sufficient to police her possessions beyond the sea. Her 
navy is unequal to the requirements of an imperial 
power, England is not the firebrand. The real charge 
against Jolin Bull is that he is too indolent and obese to 
tir on his own behalf. Germany covets no territory in 
Europe belonging to her neighbors. To Austria war 
could only spell ruin, Spain has had as much fighting 
can digest for some time to come. Turkey only 
isks to be let alone. Italy is more intent on the demands 
of her creditors than ou the extension of frontiers which 
ive delimited by nature. Only two powers remain, One 
ruled by the Tsar ** peace-maker” with an army which on 
a peace footing numbers over a million of men, and a 
navy avowedly aggressive. Without colonies, vulnerable 
coast-line, or over-sea trade, Russian sea power is incom- 
patible with her professions of peace. With this navy 
and this army Russia not only violates treaties, but makes 
treaties to violate them. Russia has imposed on England 
the burden of her own militarism by compelling us to add 
tens of millions of pounds to our annual expenditure in 
order to provide force to repel the attacks of a power 
Whose international conduct places her on the circumfer- 
ence, if not outside, of the circle of civilization. Russia 
has encouraged France in her dream of reconquest. Rus 
sin came to an agreement with Austria regarding the con 
dition of the small states in the Balkan Peninsula, and 
broke her pledge before the ink was dry. The last pub- 
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lic cet of this peace-loving Russia was to send ship-loads 
of rifles and cartridges to the Montenegrins. This is the 
power that invites the nations of the world to abate their 
armaments. The fox in the fable made the same propo- 
sals to the lion and the tiger. If AZ-op had survived to 
bring his work up to date, he would have changed his fox 
into a bear. 


Nobody threatens Russia. She is safe in Europe be- 
hind the guns and torpedoes of Cronstadt and the Black 
Seca. Russia can therefore begin the game of disarma 
nent, and the question of her sincerity will thus be put 
to the touch without delay. The young Emperor is an 
amiable and kindly man, overwhelmed with a sense of 
responsibility, and surrounded by a ring of astute and 
determined advisers who are not publicly known to have 
accepted the Sermon on the Mount as their practical 
guide in life. Lacking decision of character, and being 
in poor health, the Tsar is at the mercy of his advisers, 
who quarrel among themselves with a vigor that would 
do no discredit to countries blessed with constitutional 
systems of goverument. When the advice given him is 
good, the Tsar’s policy is creditable. The advice of M. 
Goremykine, the Minister of the Interior, an enlightened 
and capable statesman, as a rule reflects credit on the 
sovereign and his government. When the advice re- 
ceived is evil, as in the case of foreign affairs, the results 
are evil. Count Muravieff is brilliant, but superficial 
No far-sighted diplomatist could have made such a need- 
less exhibition of Russian perfidy as Count Muravieff 
and his agents have done since he succeeded Prince Lo- 
banoff. Prince Ouchtomsky, a private friend and adviser 
of the Tsar, and his travelling companion in India and the 
Far East, isa bitter Anglophobe, and, according to his own 
written statements, is intent on building the structure of 
Russian powerin Asia on the ruins of Eugland. The Tsar 
has chosen to accept the advice of Count Muravieff and 
of Prince Ouchtomsky. He will reap what he has sown. 
England is not at heart with Lord Salisbury. The re- 
script, so far as it is not the result of the-“T'saritsa’s good 
heart, is doubtless due to M. Witte’s representations as to 
the incapacity of Russian finances to support the strain 
involved by Count Muravieff’s foreign policy. The 
manifesto, therefore, however Christ-like in its language, 
is Machiavelian in fact; it appears at an opportune mo- 
ment for Russia. The perennial famine is even worse 
this year than usual. The peasantry will need help. The 
attempt to plant a gold standard on an agricultural coun- 
try already shakes the structure of Russian credit to its 
foundations. War with a first-class power during the 
next five years might easily expose the divine figure of 
the North with theatrical results. Its hands may be of 
iron and its forehead brass, but the feet are-of clay. After 
a full meal in China a period of repose is opportune. 
Russia is as one who says grace over stolen mutton. The 
pious of all lands burn with admiration and approval of 
the grace. They forget the origin of the mutton. I be- 
lieve the reason of this to be our indifference as a nation 
to the teaching of history. In Germany and America the 
subject is considered of the first importance. No pains 
are spared to make its teaching vital and interesting. In 
France and Switzerland it is treated with considerable re- 
spect Children receiving elementary education at the 
hands of the state in other countries are taught the story 
of their own country, its great men, its constitution, and 
its relation to other powers. Not so England. From top 
to bottom the iguorance of history is colossal, appalling, 
and dangerous. 


The unnatural alliance between France and Russia has 
received a shrewd blow, When quarrelsome nations fall 
out, peaceful nations breathe freely. One of the most mo- 
mentous effects of the Tsar’s rescript will be that if Rus- 
sia fights England, it will be single-handed. Frenchmen 
are proverbially unwilling to ‘‘ work for the King of Prus- 
sia”; and, on the other hand, Russia, with her new-born 
profession of peace, has no stomach for disputes not of 
her own making. France is ruled by her army. Rules of 
evidence, constitutional law, and republican theories are 
set aside to maintain the fiction that French generals are 
infallible. It is already evident that the real rulers of 
France are suspicious of their august ally. France is un- 
willing to accept her defeat by Germany and the loss of 
her provinces, In the hope of recovering them she has 
already spent since 1871 five thousand million dollars on 
herarmy. Half that sum has been left for posterity to 
pay. It is not, therefore, in human nature to expect that 
the French army, at the bidding of the amiable occupant 
of the Russian throne, should draw a sponge across the 
slate, and, for the love of his beautiful eyes, ignore all the 
sacrifices she has made, and start anew on the basis of 
definitely abandoning Alsace-Lorraine to Germany. 


The more immediate effect, therefore, of the Tsar’s pro- 
posals will be to disintegrate Franco-Russian solidarity, 
and by the year 1900, if the French are true to their his- 
toric character, the Russian Emperor is well in the run- 
ning fora prize given to the most unpopular man in Paris. 
It is an unfortunate feature of proposals for disarmament 
that they are not seldom followed by a bloody war. Some 
good judges, whose opinions do not reach the newspapers, 
regard the rescript in this light. 


The dramatic arrest and suicide of Colonel Henry of 
the French staff as the self-convicted forger of a docu- 
ment held by M. Cavaignac, the French Minister of War, 
to constitute justificatory evidence against Dreyfus, is like- 
ly to have consequences that will still further affect the 
Franco-Russian alliance, The persecution of the Jews in 
France was partly mere mimicry of Russia. The Jews of 
France, however, are enormously powerful. Although one- 
cight- hundredth of the population, one-quarter of the 
wealth of the country is alleged to be possessed by them, 
The growing anti-Semitism of Europe is perhaps more re- 
markable in France than in any other country, because Na- 
poleon, early in the century, inspired by the principles of 
the Revolution, accorded to the Jews equality and freedom 
denied by other powers altogether, and by England until 
1836. The resignation of General Boisdeffre, the French 


Chief of Staff, will be regarded by an ignorant and 
wejudiced public as a surrender to the Hebrew race. 
rhe passions already excited—not altogether, I am bound 
to say, without cause—will become more inflamed, and 
a repetition of the events which. followed the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes is by no means impossible in the 
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case of the Chosen People resident in France Already 
fire and sword have been used against them in Algeria, if 
pot with the connivance of, at all events without check 


from the authorities If anti-Semitic riots should break 
out in Paris, England will become the sanctuary of the 
Jews of the world, and grave questions will at once arise 
that will make the Jewish question a burning problem 





America rives 


stutesman who. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s sudden departure fo: 
a well-earned holiday and rest to the on 
under circumstances of incredible difficulty, has upheld 
the name and honor of England with signal success. To- 
day the news comes that the French have actually evacu 
ated Boussa, and that the British flag has been hoisted on 
what is,and has been during the whole of the French oceu 
pation, British territory. The quidnunes and scribes sre 
never weary of girding at Mr. Chamberlain for what he 
says and for what he leaves unsaid. The Secretary for 
the Colonies knows his own mind, and unless I am wholly 
mistaken I believe he more truly represents the spirit and 
the ideals of the British race than any member of Parlia- 
ment in or out of office. He alone has succeeded wher 
others have failed. Amidst circumstances of complexity 
and difficulty undreamt-of by those entirely outside the 
secret history of affairs. he has ruled the colonial empire 
of the Queen witha sympathy, firmness, and tact that pre- 
sent a vivid contrast to the methods of the Foreign Office. 
The organization of the two departments is eloquent of 
the difference between Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Salis 
bury. As successive American ambassadors and their at- 
tachés could tell, if they were at liberty to speak, delay, 
superciliousness, incivility, and red tape are the most 
prominent characteristics of the men of family who run 
the diplomatic machine. Letters remain unanswered, in 
terviews are postponed until too late to be of any service, 
and ignorance is power in the corridors of the Foreign 
Office. 

In the Colonial Office, promptness, vigor, and courtesy 
are met with by every one. No pains are spared in getting 
at the facts. Information is sought from unoflicial sources. 
Business methods pervade the establishment. Letters re- 
ceive prompt reply. What Mr. Chamberlain has done with 
the colonies he is capable of doing with foreign countries. 
He is not to be bluffed. When he sups with any one he 
is capable of using the long spoon,when his society re- 
quires that implement, and he may be relied upon to use 
it effectively. But there is no one in public affairs who 
has a more profound conviction as to the desirability of 
peace than Mr. Chamberlain himself. Loyal to his col 
leagues, not one word has escaped him which would in- 
dicate dissatisfaction with the management of public af- 
fairs outside his own department. He is a reserve force 
to be reckoned with, and has enhanced a reputation which 
now overshadows the rest of the ministry. He is a per 
sonality, and the country is wearied of gelatinous treachery 
to imperial interests. 

Colonel Hay’s departure from England cannot be al- 
lowed to pass without comment. He leaves us to help his 
country in facing questions more intricate and complex 
than those of war. With Colonel Hay as Secretary of 
State, America will be able to face them with confidence 
and courage, and with the certainty that the high standard 
by which she has been guided through the whole struggle 
will be maintained. Colonel Hay has made an extraordi- 
nary impression during his brief sojaurn here. He has 
talked well, and not talked too much. Distinctively Amer- 
ican, he has not sought to appear more English than the 
English. That his patience and temper must have been 
tried by the officials with whom he was in contact at the 
Foreign Office goes without saying, and it is to be hoped 
that Colonel Hay’s insight into the working of that won- 
derful institution will enable him, as Secretary of State, 
to bring indirect pressure upon our nation to introduce 
more democratic, efficient, and rational methods into the 
conduct of our foreign policy. Colonel Hay’s connection 
with Mr. Lincoln touches the imagination of the people, 
for he represents the highest, the best traditions of Amer- 
ican public life, and has made an impression that will not 
easily be forgotten. It is rather hard on the gentleman 
in charge of the American Embassy here that so much of 
his time should be devoted to meeting the demands of his 
travelling countrymen for social and other privileges. 
The American ambassador is probably the most hardly 
worked member of the diplomatic corps, but, in addition 
to his professional duties, large numbers of his compatri 
ots on tour seem to regard him as a sort of advance-agent 
for the purpose of effecting their entry into court or social 
life. The hand-shaking to which the President of the 
United States was until recently subjected finds its paral- 
lel in the duties imposed on the American ambassador 
here by eager but somewhat inconsiderate compatriots. 

ARNOLD WHITE. 


VHE STAY-AT-HOME’S RESOLVE. 
I’m going to buy a sailor suit, with Zeras on the cap, 
And I shall be set up for life, no matter what may hap; 
For it is quite the fashion now to take our men-of-war 
And give ’em gratis everything they choose to ask us 
for. 


They ride upon the cable-cars, and don’t pay any fare; 

They ride upon the whirling ** L” as freely as the air; 

They go into the theatres, and get the finest seats 

At just the same expense as when some other fellow 
treats. 

They hie them to the 
hotels, 

And get the best attention from the lowly and the 
swells; 

And when they ask the landlord for his bill, the fellow 
twirls 

Aud says, ‘‘ There’s not a cent to pay; come out and 


kiss the girls!” 


cooling coast, unto the hig 


I'm mighty glad that this is so: ‘tis just as it should 


«, 
I rather wish, however, that these things would com 
to me, 


And, though IT staid at 
deep into the row, 
I’m going to buy a sailor suit, and try it, cee 

 & DBD. 


home, while they plunged 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE opening of the dramatic season in New York has 
shown the fulfilment, or half-fulfilment, of one of the 
promises, or half-promises, of the war. We have been led 
to expect, as a result of the late conflict, that our conscious- 
ness of national individuality and power would leap forth 

rejuvenated; and the students of literary 
A Spanish Fly history never question that when the con- 
for the arr : Atet “ye 

Theatee. sciousness of national individuality and pow- 

er leaps forth rejuvenated it instinctively 
seeks expression in the arts. England fought and con- 
quered the Spanish Armada, and the era of Elizabeth fol- 
lowed. We have fought and conquered two Spanish ar- 
madas; should we not also by rights have a Shakspere 
or two? Our sailors and soldiers are already on the 
lookout for the bard to celebrate their prowess, and if they 
find one Shakspere it is a fair wager that they will see 
two of him. Truly the war has not left us where it found 
us: the theatres of Broadway and the Bowery are so lively 
with furloughs and shore leave that one rubs his eyes at 
the uniforms, wondering whether, after all, he has not been 
transported to London or Paris or Berlin. It may be inci- 
dentally mentioned that the general atmosphere our men 
brought back from Santiago beat everything in the way of 
heat and humidity that was ever known in the opening 
week of the theatrical season. The entire dramatic world 
suffered from a Spanish fly. 


I. 

The most obvious bid for patriotic patronage was ‘‘ The 

Maine Avenged,” at the Star. For seventy-five cents or less 
one could see the Maine blown up. One could see, in fact, 
the man who pressed the button, and the button the man 
yressed, to say nothing of four acts teeming 
with instances of Yankee prowess, Cuban pa- 
triotism, and Spanish cowardice. Incidentally 
one was told, without extra charge, that all this talk against 
the spirit of revenge is Thomas Decay. ‘‘ What is patriot- 
ism,” the lecturer shouts, ‘‘but the refinement of re- 
venge? And revenge,but the quintessence of patriotism?” 
It was the ante bellum cry of the yellow journal done into 
dramatic form. Of course the scare-heads evoked re- 
sponse from the gallery; but the response was that of con- 
noisseurs bent on showing that they knew what to ap- 
prove. The same sort of applause was once won by 
an actor who wagered that he could stop a play for 
thirty seconds at any part of any act by shouting, ‘ Kill 
me, but spare my life!’ The absence of any genuine 
feeling in the audience was worth an evening to witness. 
To succeed to-day a melodrama of the war should be filled 
with Spanish bravery and American chivalry. Capital 
leading figures might be made of Admiral Cervera, and 
of Pedro Lopez de Castillo, the private of infantry who 
wrote a letter on behalf of 11,000 Spanish soldiers to say 
they liked the way the Yankees had treated them. The 
less said about the Cubans the better. I do not mean to 
say thet such a melodrama would be more truthful, 
though perhaps it would. The point is that the play 
wrights who are responsible for ‘‘ The Maine Avenged ” 
have suffered financially from the cynicism that made 
them write down too low to their audiences. The people 
may need to have their emotional diet served out in scoop- 
shovels, but to awaken any real response some small per 
centage of the sentiment must be manly and honest. 

A more interesting melodrama on a current topic is 
‘* Devil's Island,” produced at the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre, which has to do with the Dreyfus incident. The 
sentiment here, though always laid on with a trowel, oc- 
casionally rings true. When the very wicked Russian 
countess tries to seduce the hero (Dreyfus), he exclaims: 
‘‘T have a wife. Beside her all other women are as shad- 
ows!” And the countess herself, though sufficiently mer- 
cenary, shouts, ‘‘ Gold is good, but love is better!’ The 
applause that greeted these sentiments was a tempest com- 
pared with the applause at ‘‘ The Maine Avenged,” and 
the poor critics who were obliged to go to the play could 
at least laugh with a free heart. The signal feature of the 
play is that the prisoner of Devil's Island is rescued by 
one Maxwell, the Paris correspondent of the New York 
Whirlwind. This Maxwell has a manner of patronizing 
the dignitaries of Europe which is worthy of Mr. R. H. 
Davis’s correspondent, Gordon, in the King’s Jackal ; and 
his patriotism is no less pronounced, ‘‘ Something tells 
me in my heart,” he exclaims, ‘‘ that justice will yet 
find refuge, and wrong be righted, beneath the stars and 
stripes!” Yet even with such admirably popular senti- 
ments, there is an occasional false note. After witnessing 
the degradation and banishment of her husband Madame 
Dreyfus falls in aswoon and sees visions—skilfully flashed 
on a curtain by means of a magic lantern —of herself 
appealing for justice to the powers of the world. The 
Queen-Regent of Spain and the Pope, who sit enthroned 
before their national flags, receive her coldly, and were 
roundly jeered by the gallery; but when Queen Victoria 
was shown sitting before the British flag the picture was 
greeted not with similar reprobation, as was plainly in- 
tended, but with rapturous applause. The final picture 
of President McKinley and his cabinet righting the wrong 
beneath the American flag came in almost as a second 
fiddle. The quick comedians of Fourteenth Strect have 
apparently not yet grasped the fact that Great Britain 
has become a part of our larger ego. Nothing would be 
more desirable, politically or artistically, than a really 
excellent patriotic melodrama; and nothing, apparently, 
would prove a greater commercial success. The sole 
deficiency, it would seem, is a playwright who can study 
to please the popular heart intelligently and without cyn- 
icism or pessimism. 


Unmellow 
Drama. 


II. 

That we have been given no musical comedy inspired 
by the war is inherent in the nature of things. No opera- 
bouffe could be as deliciously funny as every passage 
of the late conflict with which the Spaniards 
were mixed up. Librettists should be bold— 
should be very bold—but their good sense or 
the destinies have saved them from being too bold. Judg- 
ing .rom the musical plays that have been produced, 
their saving grace has been the destinies that, according to 
Touchstone, are responsible for the actions of nature’s 
natural. It would be hard to fancy a more obvious and 
threadbare book than that of Seymour Hicks and Harry 
Nichols’s ‘‘A Runaway Girl,” at Daly’s. It resembles 
‘*The Gayety Girl” and ** The Circus Girl” as closely in its 
gencral scheme as in its title. The various parts in all three 


Musical 
Tragedy. 
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were tailor-made in London to suit the pronounced idio- 
syncrasies of a certain company of actors. Any other 
company attempting the play must inevitably wear some- 
thing the air of a misfit-clothing shop. 

Despite all this, I beg to be allowed to recommend 
‘*A Runaway Girl.” The costumes and scenery, copied 
after those used in London, are pretty, and in excellent 
taste. The company is as adequate as could be expected, 
and at least one member of it, Mr. James Powers, has the 
gift of individual and spontaneous expression. The fact 
remains that any one who looks at the book seriously as a 
work of art will meet with tragic disappointment; but per- 
haps it is fitting that any one who insists on looking seri- 
ously at a musical comedy should find a tragedy. 


Il. 

The fact that the two most interesting farces of the 
season’s opening are by Americans is doubtless due to a 
lucky accident, though superficial references to our new 
political era are so common in all new plays that it would 
be easy for a theorist to persuade himself to the 
contrary. In Hoyt’s ‘A Day and a Night,” at 
the Garrick, for instance, John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan amble arm and arm through the piece, and dis- 
burden themselves, by jest and innuendo, of mucli politi- 
cal wisdom. Jonathan refuses to sit on John Bull's knee 
until he makes sure there is no tack on it; and he flees his 
company outright when it transpires that he is to be re- 
quired to do the Englishman’s fighting. The main idea 
of the play is not particularly fresh. A young man, 
brought up in the godly atmosphere of a New Jersey 
town, and prominent in the local church, comes to New 
York to engage a new choir, and is introduced to the 
actresses of a musical company. The perpetrator of 
this jest is the young man’s father, a retired naval 
officer, who, on his return home from the Pacific Sta- 
tion, finds his son altogether too sanctimonious, As the 
young man becomes more intimate with the actresses, it 
transpires, to the father’s delight, that he knows a thing or 
two, and is pretty successful in remembering both of them. 
Mr. Otis Harlan conceives the part of the sanctimonious 
son with great humor, and acts it with uncommon repose. 
Mr. William Devere plays the part of the jovial father 
with a presence and reserve worthy of legitimate art. 
It need scarcely be said that the situations are risky; but 
for the most part they are treated with such delightful 
frankness that they need not offend any man of healthy 
temperament—women are a law unto themselves in such 
matters. The appeal is to the eternal appetite for japes, 
which few normal beings can resist. To asy one who 
has lived to deplore the noxious suggestions of what usu- 
ally passes for farce, this is enough to commend the play; 
but it is coupled with a positive grace of treatment, 
Time and again the audience tremble on the verge of an 
indecency of the kind that is fast becoming conventional; 
and almost without fail, by a clever artistic turn—an ap- 
peal to the sanity of human nature—the dénouement is 
clean and wholesome. A certain episode concerning a 
garter is a masterpiece of joyous nonsense at the expense 
of an expectant audience. Thus much might be said of 
many of Mr. Hoyt’s farces. What gives quality to the 
present one is that he has refined the methods that have 
made his previous successes, and has produced a series of 
consistent and well-ordered scenes. Within the lines of 
farce the incidents are constructively worked out, and for 
the most part one feels that he is face to face with real 
American men and women in a way that he is not per- 
mitted to do even in most of our attempts at comedy. 
Sad to relate, the play closes with a scene in which, in a 
succession of tedious speeches, the son and the father join 
hands to hoodwink the mother. More skilful construc- 
tion would have avoided ending a play with explanations; 
and the best that can be said of the spirit of the scene is 
that it is stupidly conventional. If it is not this, it is 
black guardly. 

The artistic evil of such a convention is best illustrated 
in Mr. William Gillette’s farce, ‘*Too Much Jolinson,” 
with which he opened his season at the Empire. As all 
theatre-goers will recall, the hero of this farce constructs 
a series of gigantic lies, extending from Yonkers on the 
Hudson to Santiago de Cuba, and executes them with 
that colossal nerve and repose known only to Mr. Gillette. 
So far so good; but the purpose of these lies is to cover 
the hero’s faithlessness to a young and unobjectionable 
wife, and to save him from the just wrath of a wronged 
husband. The play ends triumphantly with the defeat of 
the wronged wife and the wronged husband. In such a 
play the natural instincts suffer in proportion as one is 
carried on by the humor of the situation, and the limit of 
delight is the limit not of the capacity for legitimate en- 
joyment, but of one’s callousness of heart. ‘The value of 
a more wholesome convention is best seen perhaps in 
‘*Les Fourberies de Scapin.” Moliére’s impostor has no 
more conscience than Mr. Hoyt’s or Mr. Gillette’s, and his 
impostures are no less bold and surprising; but the poet 
is careful to let nothing happen that could offend the ten- 
derest heart, or stand in the way of a natural delight in 
the cleverness of Seapin’s knaveries. ; 

The distinction is worth bearing in mind in considering 
Mr. Augustus Thomas’s farce, ‘‘The Meddler,” which, 
first produced in San Francisco under the title of 
**Don’t Tell His Wife,” is running a doubtful course 
at Wallack’s. This also is a farce of lies, but note the 
difference in the point of departure. A young mar- 
ried woman is suffering in reputation, if not in virtue, 
from the attentions of a society idler, and the Meddler, a 
boyhood friend of the husband’s, decides that it is his 
duty to interfere. He has some rather manly and very 
sincere conversation with other friends of the invaded 
household, during which they discuss the very trying 
question of whether it is ever defensible to give a hus- 
band a kind word of warning. The other friends applaud 
the sincerity of his motives, but are deterred by the con- 
ventional prejudice against tale-bearing. The Meddler, 
carried on by his loyalty, undertakes to interfere. Un- 
fortunately his wisdom and courage are not equal to his 
goodness of heart. Instead of speaking to the husband, 
he addresses the wife. In the course of the scene that 
ensues the husband appears, grasps a part of the situation, 
but is led to believe that the invader of his household is 
the Meddler himself. The same weakness and irresolu- 
tion that led the Meddler to speak first to the wife pre- 
vent him now from coming out with the truth, and he is 
launched on a course of evasions and lies that in the end 
involves every friend of the household. The prime mo- 
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tive here is honest, and the complications it involves are 
no more laughable than they are’ pathetic. Mr. Thomas 
has grasped a live and fresh situation from the world we 
all see about us, and has treated it in a truly comic vein. 
An instance of his skill is the fact that he does not allow 
it to transpire that the wife is innocent until we have 
come into sympathy with the Meddler’s motives; and by 
so doing he gains one item of confusion with which to 
confound his luckless hero in the last act. There is ma- 
terial in this farce for a play of high quality—a play worth 
a thousand and one nights of the farce of commerce. Un- 
fortunately it is rendered unstageworthy by a critical er- 
ror in construction. After two acts that fairly carry one 
out of himself, the vital motive is lost in a mesh of incon- 
sequent complications, With a view to simplify and 
strengthen the last act a number of alterations have been 
made, and upon the success of these the fate of the play 
will probably depend. The company is adequate, and 
Mr. Robson, who plays the part of the Meddler, is much 
more than adequate. He has succeeded in sinking his 
mannerisms, and has achieved firm grasp on a difficult 
part, Whatever the fate of the play, Mr. Thomas is to be 
congratulated for the truth and sincerity of his attitude 
toward his art 

Not the least pleasant feature of the Meddler is the 
fact that the chivalry and kindliness of his motives have 
as strong a flavor of Americanism as the wholesomeness 
and extravagance of Mr. Hoyt’s humor. If these appear 
a small residuum for all our patriotic emotions of the past 
year, it is well to remember that the years before us are 
many, and that the most difficult step toward true artistic 
expression, namely, the first one, has long been made. It 
is really not too much to hope that the expansion of our 
political horizon will in the end widen and deepen our 
interest, and give literary expression to our national traits 
and ideals. 

IV 

The most successful play of the season, one is reluctant 
ly forced to admit, comes from London. In ‘* The Ad- 
venture of Lady Ursula,” which has been given in most 
of the leading cities of the country, and is now pro- 
duced at the Lyceum, Mr. Anthony Hope has given us 
a drama of unusual charm, one that inevitably calls for 
comparison with the masters. In the acting Mrs. Vir 
ginia Harned Sothern is to be seen at her best; and though 
Mr. Sothern’s part is not strong, it is admirably suited to 
his quality. The staging too is of the best. Altogether 
it is worthy of a second and a third hearing, and of a 
more extended notice than will be possibie until next 
week, JOHN CORBIN, 





SIGNALLING THE PEACE MESSAGE FROM GENERAL 
BROOKE'S POSITION, AUGUST 13. 


A DRAMATIC INTERRUPTION. 


(Specran Corresronpence ov “ Harrrn's Wrrkry,”’] 


Gvavyama, Purnto Rioo, Auanuat 20, 1898, 

Tue draw ing I send you [see pages 940, 941 ] is a correct 
representation of what may truthfully be said to be the 
most dramatic situation of the war. With a firing-line 
formed and the artillery unlimbered, the peace message 
from the President arrived. 

‘* But three minutes and we should have fired,” was the 
only comment of General Brooke. 

Orders were given on the evening of August 12 for the 
brigade of General Hains, three batteries of artillery, City 
Troop of Philadelphia, and Troop H of the Sixth Regular 
Cavalry, to be in marching order at 6 a.m. for the advance 
upon San Juan. The morning was warm, but a cool, 
steady breeze afforded relief from the hot sun’s rays. At 
eight o’clock the troops commenced forming from the by 
streets, and we were soon led out of the city, with General 
Brooke at the head. The streets and balconies were crowd 
ed with natives, some cheering, and some anxiously in 
quiring if we intended to Jeave them to the Spaniards’ 
mercy. 

General Hains, with the Fourth Ohio, was sent to flank 
the enemy's position on the left, while the cavalry were to 
perform a similar movement on the right, ‘ 

General Brooke showed much courage, leading the ad 
vance in person. Most of the distance he was afoot. his 
staff and horses halting at various distances along the road. 
When he reached the point on the Cayey road where a 
battalion of Ohio troops came so near being annihilated a 
few days ago, he carefully swept the distant hills with a 
pair of field-glasses forsome time. The troops'were soon 
ordered forward, and clambering up the steep slope, were 
formed into a firing-line. The batteries followed. Battery 
B of Pennsylvania, having the right of line, was the first 
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to commence unlimbering. ‘The guns were soon in place, 

their targets were marked, and the range calculated. 
Below us stretched the beautiful valley, making a blue 


perspective, and in the hazy distance between the two 


mountain ranges could be seen the sea. Natives hurrying 
from the hills dotted the roads through the valley, some 
their belongings piled in ox-earts. Colonel Glass- 
ford’s signal corps was industriously erecting telegraph 
Wires many feet below us, but keeping abreast with our 
uncing lines, and the ‘ wigwaggers” were swinging 
their strange signals from every hill-top. The cavalry 
had now disappeared around the hills, and General Hains, 
Who Was some six miles to our left, and about three miles 
from the enemy's position, Was advancing in single file 


nd rugged mountain path. 
sh position could be plainly noted, and 





through the glass many white figures could be seen going 

and froma house to the intrenchments, with their arms 
full of something indistinguishable. Their position was 
well placed, requiring the American troops to pass them 
on both sides of the mountains. At numerous points on 
the road bridges had been destroyed None of them was 
of any great length, but they were of considerable height, 
forming passages over glenlike mountain streams. The 
deep rambling of the moving artillery was all that broke 
the silence, even orders being issued in a subdued voice. 
Every line of the men’s faces was marked with eagerness, 
ind they went about their work with the ardor only born 
in real fighters 


Amid such surroundings a mounted officer, closely fol- 
1 by his orderly on a mule, appeared around the bend, 

lashing his tired horse through the battery. 
* Animportant message, sir,” said Lieutenant McLaugh- 


General Brooke read the message handed him, Puss 
ing the document to one of his officers, he quietly turned, 
ering the guns limbered up, and that the troops re 


turn toGuayama, The contents of the message were soon 
passed along the line, and we all beat a much undesired 
retrent Not a comment was heard for some time, so stu- 
petied were, the soidiers Ve re-entered the city with a 
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GENERAL BROOKE STUDYING THE ENEMY'S POSITION 
FROM THE ENTREME FRONT, AUGUST 13. 


THE PUERTO RICO CAMPAIGN. 


Dics IPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE OPERATIONS AND SKIR- 
MIsiiks ABOUT GUAYAMA, PUERTO RICO, OCCURRING 
( rHE : R AND 13tH OF AUGUST, 1898 
Gvayvama, Puerto Rreo, August 2), 1898. 


Tue ist of August saw the landing of General Brooke 
1 statl \rroyo, on the southern coast, some thirty 
Pores During the next few days General 


Hains and s In le arrived on board the transports 
S ( Worx fon, accompanied by the auxil 

St, Poot, The landing of the troops was un- 
‘ e f throwing of a few shells from the 


S ind ¢ vite aS & Warning to some guerillas 
1 y yout outskirts. Headquarters were estab 
land on August 4 Brigadier-General Hains received 
sO] eed the town of Guayama with two regi- 
ments of his brigade With the exception of the lack of 
tra riation, which was finally effected by means of 
x carts, the troops were ready ww move. In spite 
difficulties, General Hains left Arroyoat half after eight 
morning of the 5th of August, the Fourth Ohio 
Inge th idvance- guard, while the Third Illinois 
rit up the rear; the Fourth Pennsylvania was left at 
\rroyo as a temporary garrison 
[v was reported that Guayema, some five miles distant, 
vas extremely Spanish in sentiment, and that the enemy’s 
troops had withered there in considerable force. Informa- 
tion im reg wd to the roads was sadly lackis v. and but few 


trustworthy -interpreters could) be found One negro, 
having previously been an inhabitant of St. Thomas, was 
i 1 w is tuken as enuide 

A O45 a road was reached lk iding to the right The 
information as to its destination being uncertain, it was 
thoug best to leave the Third Hlinois at that point as a 
reserve Phis was done, and the Fourth Ohio proceeded 
i ad, having thrown out flankers to the 
1 t and Jeft, and covering a mile of front, ineluding 
s. In this formation the advance was made, 
column lowing along on the road some four 
irs The general and his aides a 
t yards in rear of the point and in advance of 


in regard to weather, a slight 
reeZ ne the air and tempering the heat of the sun. 
11 i 1AZZ i haze covered the hills with a bluish 
t ory \ i made distances uncertain to the eve, 
blue of the uniforms with the 

lows of the undergrowth, so that our flankers were 
carcely « ishable at a distance of four or five hun- 
red \ 1s General Ha s, with four of his stuff, had 
proceeded in advance of the column, whieh had just halt- 
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ed, owing to the difficulties met by the flankers in push- 
ing forward through the brush, and at a point distant 
about two miles from Guayama the first sign of the en- 
emy’s presence was noticed; a peculiar, sharply singing 
‘‘pstwing” was heard tearing its way over our heads, 
being a sound in which force and velocity were so del- 
icately compounded as to scem one and inseparable. 
An aide called attention to the telegraph wire, which had 
sagged to the road-side, and insisted that it had been cut; 
but the discussion was soon ended by the arrival of many 
more leaden messages bearing the same meaning. The 
rightand left flankers, composed of the Fourth Ohio, were 
re-enforced and became the firing-line,and the skirmish had 
begun. The men in column on the road were drawing 
most of the fire, and two of them had been wounded at the 
first tire. The rest began to tear down the barbed-wire 
fences beside the road, sought convenient cover, and 
awaited orders, The range of the enemy's fire was evi- 
dently a long one, as many of the bullets lay spent at our 
feet, and the report of the Mausers was not heard until 
after the song of the bullet. No smoke or flash could be 
seen in any direction, and it was some time before the 
enemy's exact position could be ascertained. Most of the 
firing seemed to come from a cut in the road some dis- 
tance ahead, and aides were sent to the firing-lines with 
instructions to that effect. The enemy’s fire was quite 
steady, evidently coming from sharp-shooters and gueril- 
las, us no volley-firing could be distinguished. Our firing- 
line gradually advanced, wheeling slowly to the north, un- 
lil it finally closed in about the southern end of the town, 
the entire movement occupying two hours. At this point 
the enemy’s fire ceased, and the Fourth Ohio advanced 
cautiously into the town. A few stray shots were fired 
upon the troops from the houses «and roofs, but they 
pushed out to the main square or plaza. Ilere many of 
the natives rushed forward, throwing their arms about 
our horses, hugging the soldiers, aa shouting ‘‘ Vivan 
Americanos” and ‘* Puerto Rico Americano.” The flag 
was raised above the city hall, and amid the cheering came 
the shout, * The Spaniards are coming back,” accompanied 
by the singing of some score of bullets. Confusion and 
disorganization seemed imminent; bat in a twinkling the 
general, with four companies of the Fourth Ohio, was at 
the northern end of the town, from which place the fire 
seemed to be coming. Here two firing-lines were formed, 
one facing the north, the other following the direction 
some Spaniards were taking who were seen escaping to a 
near-by sugar-plantation northeast of the town. 

The firing here lasted about one hour, The majority of 
the Spaniards had retreated toward the hills in the north 
and taken up positions behind houses and rocks, and mak- 
ing good use of the natural cover. The dynamite-guns, 
under Captain Potter, were finally brought up, and were 
here used with great effect. tive shells being thrown, which 
silenced the firing very effectively, and the Spaniards re- 
treated north of the town, Theadvance upon and capture 
of the town occupied the better part of the day, and the 
remaining hour or so before night was devoted to the 
placing of a careful picket and outpost for the town; the 
Fourth Ohio took up the northern lines, while the Third 
Illinois was brought in and placed to the south and west. 

Little of interest occurred during the next day or two, 
Spanish troops were seen by our outposts from time to 
time, but no engagement took place. On the 8th arecon- 
noissance was ordered by General Hains to ascertain the 
nature of the country to the north, and also the strength 
and location of the Spanish forces. Colonel Coit and 
Captain Walsh, in command of companies A and C of the 
Fourth Ohio, accompanied by Lieutenant Darrach of 
General Hains’s staff, left Guayama at about nine in the 
morning of the 8th and proceeded along the San Juan 
road for a distance of about two and a half miles. Here 
the Spaniards could be seen distinetly with the gliss, throw- 
ing up intrenchments upon the opposite hills; also small 
bodies of them moving about upon the side of the moun- 
tain some three or four thousand vards distant. 

The road on which the troops were proceeding was cut 
along the face of the hill, and by a circuitous route wound 
its way aroud toward the enemy's position. The point and 
several officers were advanced some two hundred yards 
beyond the column, and had gone through two open ledges, 
by which the road passed the front of the slope. The last 
company was about to enter the first of these when a ter- 
rifie volley fire was opened from the Spanish entrench- 
ments. Colonel Coit and two members of General Brooke's 
staff, who had ridden up, took shelter behind a house by 
the road, and the rest of the command, under Captain 
Walsh, lay flat upon their faces. A gutter or trench by 
the side of the road was the only cover, and into that 
rolled the men, and by its cover managed to crawl around 
the bend to a place protected from the enemy’s fire. Four 
of the men of C company were found at this point, and 
the gauntlet had to be run to the next turn, where it was 
thought company C has assembled. Here, however, but 
a few men were found, the rest having taken to their 
heels at the first volley. A firing-line was formed, how- 
ever, and the wounded brought back to cover. A few 
well-direeted volleys had returned the enemy's fire, when 
re enforcements came up in the form of two dynamite- 
guns and some companies of infantry under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Adams. The Spanish soon retreated from their 
trenches around the point of the most distant turn, and 
the reconnoitring party returned with a certain know- 
ledge and remarkable memory of the enemy’s position 
and strength. The number of the enemy's troops was 
thought to be about eight hundred, and was increased 
by re-enforcements from San Juan during the next few 
days. 

The position held by the Spanish on Pablo Vasquez 
mountain commanded the surrounding country as well as 
the main road on both sides of the range, and no advance 
could ve made until they had been routed. 

The next operation of interest was on the 13th, when 
General Brooke, who had arrived with three batteries of 
artillery and two troops of cavalry, ordered a concentrated 
movement of his forces upon the enemy’s position. Gen- 
eral Hains, with the Fourth Ohio, had moved toa flanking 
position on the extreme left bya circuitous march through 
the mountains to the west of the Pablo Vasquez range. 
He had reached his position, and was about to deploy, 
when Colonel Dean, an aide to General Brooke, appeared 
upon a blown horse, with the information that a cessation 
of hostilities had been declared; and orders for General 
Hains to return to Gnayama. His men were in sight 
of the Spanish intrenchments, and in less than a quarter 
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of an hour would have been engaged. <A more theatrical 
finale occurred in General Brooke’s command. The ar- 
tillery was in position, the pieces having been sighted and 
loaded. The City Troop of Philadelphia and H troop of 
the Sixth regulars were ready to deploy to the right or 
pursue a fleeing enemy. Three minutes’ delay would 
have occasioned the opening of an engagement which 
would have been as severe as any of the war. General 
Brooke received the orders transmitted by the Signal Ser- 
vice just in time to save many lives of both the Spanish 
and ourselves. 
LIeEvTENANT J. M. A. Darracn, U.S.A, 
A. D.C. to General Hains. 


CRUISING WITH THE BRITISH 
CHANNEL FLEET. 


BY CAPTAIN W. ELLIOT CAIRNES. 


Nowapays we are all familiar with the terms ‘sea 
power,” ** fleets in being,” ete., etc., and even the man in the 
street can talk glibly of battle-ships, cruisers, quick-firing 
guns, and high-explosive shells; in short, the importance 
of naval power has been of late brought so forcibly into 
prominence that no excuse is needed for a short descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the highest efficiency is sought 
for in that most powerful training squadron in the world, 
the British Channel Fleet. 

To most people the idea that this fleet is a “training 
squadron” in the highest sense will be a new one, so I 
may as well commence this article by making it clear that 
one of the chief objects aimed at in its work is the educa- 
tion of the officers in fleet tactics and evolutions and the 
instruction of the young seamen who form the greater 
proportion of its personnel in gunnery, boat, and anchor 
work, One consequence is that the personnel is continu- 
ally changing; officers rarely spend more than a year or 
so in the fleet, while the seaman ratings are changed about 
every six months, the finished article leaving the Channel 
well qualified to do his part in upholding his country’s 
flag in whatever part of the world he may be sent to. A 
word or two as to the present constitution of this squad- 
ron will fitly come in here. 

The backbone of the fleet is of course the battle squad- 
ron, which consists of eight battle- ships of the most 
modern type, all practically identical in design, namely, 
the Majestic (flag), Magnificent (Rear-Admiral), Hannibal, 
Mars, Jupiter, Prince George, Resolution, and Repulse. The 
six ships first named displace 14,900 tons, are protected 
with Harveyed steel armor, varying from nine to fourteen 
inches in thickness, carry four of the new 12-inch 46-ton 
wire-wound guns, twelve 6-inch quick-firers, a host of 
smaller weapons, four submerged and one above- water 
torpedo-tubes, and have a sea speed of sixteen and a half 
knots. The Resolution and Repulse displace a few hun- 
dred tons less, are slightly slower, are armed with four 
133-inch guns and ten 6-inch quick-firers, in addition 
to smaller guns, and have only two torpedo-discharging 
tubes, both submerged. In appearance the main differ- 
ence is that the heavy guns in the barbettes are unpvo- 
tected at the breech by the armored hood adopted in the 
newer battle-ships, and the freeboard at the bow being 
slightly less takes away somewhat from the seaworthy 
appearance so remarkable in the vessels of the later type. 
The funnels, also, are spaced a little farther apart. To 
this magnificent and homogeneous fleet of battle-ships a 
squadron of six cruisers is added for purposes of scout- 
ing, ete., but at the time of my visit to the fleet only four 
of these vessels were cruising with it. These four were 
the Blake, « fine first-class-cruiser of 9000 tons and twenty- 
knot speed; the Js¢s, a second-class cruiser of 5600 tons, 
which has steamed over twenty-one knots on her trials; 
the Furious, also a second-class cruiser, but of 5750 tons 
displacement, and of 2 newer type than the Blake; and the 
little Pelorns, a new third-class cruiser of 2135 tons, which 
has steamed over twenty-and-a-half knots on her steam 
trials. None of these cruisers are armored, protection to 
their vitals being afforded by steel turtle-back decks, snd 
to their guns’ crews by steel shields and casemates. The 
two cruisers required to make up the proper complement 
are the Diadem, a splendid vessel of the first class, now 
undergoing exhaustive trials, and the Arrogant, a sister 
ship to the Furious, which has been detached for a short 
time for special service. So much fora description of the 
component parts of the squadron; now for a record of its 
daily life during the fortnight which I spent on board one 
of the ships—a ship which I ought not to identify further 
than by saying that she was one of the cruiser division. 

It was on a summer evening in August that I ascended 
the gangway of this cruiser, while she was lying with the 
rest of the fleet off Oban, that popular port of call for 
yachtsmen, at the mouth of the Clyde, on the west coast 
of Scotland. My host was on the lookout for me, and 
introductions to his shipmates quickly made me feel at 
home; indeed, no shyness or ‘‘ gaucherie”’ would long 
hold out against the breezy welcome of these genial sea- 
men. When I arrived, work for the day was over; men 
in the first class for leave were already on shore, and the 
remainder of the hands were enjoying a ‘‘ caulk ” (Anglice, 
sleep) on the forecastle, or were smoking and spinning 
yarns under the lee of the superstructure. On the quarter- 
deck their officers were similarly employed, the only look- 
out apparently being kept by the marine sentry and by 
the signal-man on the fore-bridge, whose watchful glass 
was alert to pick up any signal on its way from the flag- 
ship. In the Channel Squadron, I may say, the signal- 
staff enjoy no sinecure, and even when idly in harbor 
fluttering bunting and flickering semaphores indicated 
that the Admiral was circulating orders and intelligence 
throughout his fleet. That these signals were not all 
‘*strict service”’ was made clear by one which the yeoman 
brought for our information, neatly written out on his 
slate. It was to the effect that the officers of the fleet 
were asked to a garden party, to a colossal picnic, were 
made honorary members of the yacht club, and bad been 
challenged to a cricket-match by the local team. In reply 
to these pieces of information we had to indicate the 
number of officers we could contribute to each of the 
above-mentioned functions. This gave rise to a good 
deal of chaff and argument, which lasted till the bugle 
hinted that it was time to dress for dinner; and I was 
rather surprised to find that there was no very wild anx- 
iety to plunge into the vortex of Oban society. Going to 
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AN ANCHOR DRILL. 


the cabin which T was to inhabit for the next fortnight 
or so, I found that my host’s marine servant had stowed 
away all my gear in the neatest fashion, and it was clear 
that there would be nothing to complain of so far as com 
fort was concerned. On board ship dinner is rather ear- 
lier than on shore, seven o’clock being the usual hour; 
im fact, all meals in the navy are at hours which a lands- 
man finds at first decidedly unusual. Breakfast is served 
in the wardroom punctually at eight, lunch at twelve, 
afternoon tea at 3.30, and dinner at seven. These hours 
are fixed upon so as to fit in with the working-hours of 
the ship's company; and now, while we are lying quiet- 
ly in harbor, I may take the opportunity of laying before 
you a sketch of the usual routine of the men-of-war of 
the Channel Squadron. 

The work of the day on a man-of-war begins, in the 
summer months, at 4.55 a. M., When the hands are turn- 
ed up, and the hammocks are lashed and stowed in the 
nettings. At a quarter past five breakfast is ready, and 
smoking on the upper deck is allowed till 5.40, when it 
is, ‘‘Out pipes,” and the hands turn to to clean decks, 
etc., till 8.15, when there is a stand-easy for a quarter of 
an hour. At 8.35 both watches fall in, and the cooks 
clean the mess-decks, and at 9.15 all hands fall in for di- 
visions, when the men are paraded and inspected by their 
officers, and then prayers are read. Soon after 9.30 an 
evolution or drill takes place by signal from the flag-ship, 
and there is always the keenest competition between the 
different ships as to which shall be first in the drill. As 
each ship completes the evolution ordered she hoists a 
pennant, and as no pennant may be hauled down till all 
are up, it is easy to see which ship is first and which is 
last. At12 noon dinner is piped, and smoking is allowed 
till 1.10, when the hands are usually employed cleaning 
guns or arms till two, when the second evolution of the 
day is usually signalled. At 4.10 supper is ready, and 
smoking is allowed till 4.40. At4.50 the hands fall in 
for evening quarters, and the work of the day is generally 
over, the hands being ‘* piped down”—otherwise sent to 
bed—at 9.45. In addition to this ordinary routine each 
day has its special duties. For instance, on Saturday 
the crews are usually exercised at fire-quarters in the 
morning, the rest of the day being given up to cleaning, 
while on Thursday the signal is expected to ‘‘ make and 
mend clothes,” which is interpreted as the signal for a 
half-holiday. At sea the routine varies somewhat in a 
few details, breakfast being at 6.30 instead of 5.15, and 
the hands being piped down half an hour earlier, It was 
a Friday evening when I joined the fleet, and as I had 
not studied the ** Routine Board,” I was rather startled 
when fire-quarters went at half past seven the next morn- 
ing, and a marine burst into my cabin to close the scuttle— 
which I had left open for the sake of fresh air—and the 
**dead-light” covering it. When I turned out on deck 
the excellence of the drill was easily apparent, every man 
being at his appointed station, and not the slightest con- 
fusion being anywhere visible. The pumps and fittings 
were tested, and everything being right, the exercise was 
over, and until eight o'clock all hands were busy at their 
usual work of cleaning guns. At eight o’clock, 
When in harbor, a rather pretty little ceremony 
may be observed. The bugler sounds the * At- 
tention,” all hands face aft and-salute while 
the colors are run up to the top of the staff, 
the band, if the ship possesses one, playing the 
national anthem. When the music stops, the 
bugle sounds the ‘‘Carry on,” and every one 
resumes his interrupted work, One of the first 
things which strikes a stranger visiting one of 
these ships is the smartness with which every 
movement is carried out. All movements are 
executed at a smart run,and it seems to be the 
universal motto that whatever is being done 
must be done as energetically and quickly as 
possible. Add to this the fact that the men 
always work barefooted, and the extraordinary 
speed and silence with which all orders are car- 
ried out will be easily understood. The keen 
rivalry between the different ships also exercises 
an excellent effect, and is very easily realized 
when any evolution 1s being carried out. As 
the hour for the daily evolution draws near, the 
chief executive oflicer—be he commander, as in 
a battle-ship or large cruiser, or first lieutenant, 
as in a smaller ship— becomes anxious as to 
what drill may be ordered. There is so much 
anxiety to be first on these occasions that some 
officers are inclined to hazard a guess as to the 
intention of the admiral, and sundry small pre 
parations are made which much facilitate speed 
if the guess should prove accurate. Occasion- 
ally these guesses lead rather to disaster, as I 
witnessed in one case, when the executive offi- 
cer of a neighboring ship anticipated that the 
evolution ordered would be, ‘‘ Man and arm 
boats.” This evolution was about due, not 
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having been performed for some days; 
consequently, to save time, all guns, rifles, 
ammunition, ete., were placed unostenta- 
tiously in the boats, and their crews were 
ordered to enter them and lie down. If 
the expected signal had been made, it 
would ouly have been necessary to lower 
away the boats, and a considerable start 
would have been obtained over the rest 
of the fleet. Unfortunately, when the 
signal for the evolution went fluttering 
to the yard-arm of the flag-ship, we could 
all read P. Q. 2, which signifies, ‘* Boats 
pull round the battle fleet,” and the dis- 
comfited crews had to crawl in a most 
undignified manner from their boats, re- 
moving all guns and other gear, to the 
vast amusement of the rest of the fleet. 
As the number of possible evolutions run 
into a large number of figures, it is easy 
to see that a good guess is rather unlike- 
ly, and that less is to be hoped for from 
a lucky shot than from a well - drilled 
ship’s company. Some of the drills are 
rather dangerous, as, for instance, some 
of the anchor drills, in which very heavy 
weights have to be controlled by hand, 
and very often moved considerable dis- 
tances. A little miscalculation or mis- 
directed energy may at any moment lead to the crushing 
of one or more men or the capsizing or stoving of a 
boat; but so much care is taken, and every one is so well 
up in his work, that though these drills are carried on 
with wonderful speed, accidents very rarely happen. 
‘* Abandon ship,” also, is an evolution which can only be 
safely carried out in smooth and tideless waters, as to 
stow all the ship’s company in her boats these must be 
over-crowded considerably beyond the margin of safety. 
One of the prettiest drills for a spectator is, ‘* Man and 
arm boats,” an evolution which in a well-drilled ship 
can be easily carried out in three minutes, without any 
previous preparation. ‘* Clear for action” is also a pretty 
drill, The speed with which all stanchions, awnings, etc., 
which might possibly interfere with the fire of the guns, 
are removed is very remarkable, and the grim purpose to 
fulfil which primarily these great vessels are constructed 
becomes quickly apparent. The guns’ crews alert by 
their great weapons, the sand on the decks to prevent 
slipping on freshly spilled blood, the fire-hose rigged to 
quench any outbreak caused by hostile shells, the busy 
parties at the magazines and ammunition-hoists getting 
up shot and shell, and last, but not least impressive, the 
surgeons and their assistants in the wardroom with rows 
of gleaming instruments, sponges, water, and all the hor- 
rid paraphernalia of their beneficent profession, showed 
plainly the ultimate object of all this careful training, 
which one had hitherto been inclined to regard rather as 
novel gymnastic exercises than as anything connected 
with the reality of war. 

Wheu the fleet is exercised at this evolution the crews 
are drilled in different exercises as soon as the ship is re- 
ported clear. Perhaps boarders are called for, when ma- 
rines, seamen, and even stokers, with flashing bayonets 
and boarding-pikes, appear as by magic in answer to the 
boatswains’ whistle. Or the guns are trained on various 
marks, or torpedo-tubes are worked, though torpedoes are 
not run; but everything is made ready for that purpose, 
even the war-heads being prepared as for actual service. 
At ‘‘general quarters,” the name for another evolution, 
the guns are cast loose and the men take station in the 
same manner; but the ship is not stripped so thoroughly, 
and more time is given to the drilling of the men with 
the cutlass, big gun, or rifle. And so the time goes on in 
harbor. The mornings are taken up with work, but in 
the evenings officers go ashore, and in many cases leave is 
given, though not on a very liberal scale, to the crews. 
Though each ship is provided with steam-cutters and 
picket-boats, these are not allowed to be used in the Chan- 
nel Fleet, and all boat-work must be done under sail, or, 
should there be no wind or sailing be dangerous, with the 
oar. The object of this is to train the men and young 
officers in sailing and handling boats, and though some 
risks are run, the end quite justifies the means, 

After a few days at Oban the fleet weighed and stood 
up to Ballachulish, the first hint that a move was in- 
tended being conveyed by the signal from the flag-ship, 
** Prepare for sea alof!." ‘This does not imply, as might 
be understood by a landsiman, any handling of sails, but 
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signifies that the canvas covers to protect the masts and 


spars from the blackening smoke from the funnels are to 
be laced on without loss of timy lhis is rather a pretty 
drill. These young se;inen, though trained for the mod 
ern steam-propelled war-ship, seem to be as alert and as 
active as their predecc ssors, and swarm into the rigging 
and out to the end of the yards as nimbly as any topman 


in the days of Nelson. ‘These preparations for sea were 


made overnight, and orders were also issued by signal for 
steam for ten knots to be ready by 7.30 A.M As we were 
going through the uarrow waters leading to the loch of 


Ballachulish no fleet evolutions would be possible, and a 
ten-knot speed, to economize coal, was all that was neces 
sary. The fleet weighed at the appointed time, and no 


thing more impressive could well be imagined than the 
great floating fortres-es, with Jeadsmen in the chains 
(men-of-war at sea adirvys keep the lead going), moving in 
single file through tle picturesque scenery of the High 
lands. The waters were smooth, and the heather-covered 


hills seemed in places so close that one would imagine it 
possible to throw a yt bble from the shore on to the decks 
In Ballachulish Loch the scenery was very fine. The loch 
appeared from its northern end to be absolutely landlocked, 
and it must have been quite startling to those on shore to 
see so magnificent « squadron lying in this Highland loch, 


with frowning hiils enclosing it on every hand. Here 
also the usual drills und exercises went on, and in the 
afternoons swarms of clean-siaved naval officers, in 
**mufti” suits whose innumerable creases betrayed thei 


close confinement in cabin chests, invaded every hotel in 
the neighborhood, climbed on to the echardbanes, and vis 
ited the historic pass of Glencoe and all other interesting 


places within reach. It was not until we had left Bal- 
lachulish behind us, and had reached the niore open wa 
ters of the Irish Channel, that l was able to see any of the 
evolutions of the squadron at se: That considerable 
nerve is needed for the handling of these enormous battle- 
ships, as I saw them handled, may be guessed from the 
fact that it is impossil le to ste pone ¢ f them, even at ten 
knots speed, with both serews reversed, under half a mile; 
and the work is made still more juanps from the tla 
bility of all hitherto invented steam stecring gear to sud 
} 
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OUR SKIPPER, 
denly break down at awkward moments. However, risks 
must be run if the art of handling these great ships is to 


be acquired, and there is no doubt that the skill in fleet 
tactics acquired by constant practice in peace will stand 
the British navy in good stead when the dogs of war are 
loosed, 

The usual cruising formation of the fleet is the one 
known as columns of divisions disposed to beam, which 
means that the two divisions, of four battle-ships each, 
headed by the vice-admiral and rear -admiral respec- 
tively, steam in parallel lines, the distance between the 
columns being usually as many cables as there are ships 
in column (a cable equals 200 yards), each ship being 
two cables : stern of its predecessor in column, The 
vice-admiral heads the weather-column, the rear- 
admiral the lee, while the cruisers form a third 
division on one or other beam of the battle fleet. 
Each ship shows by her steaming-cone hanging 
from her signal-yard her rate of speed, the cone 
being hauled close up to the vard when her 
speed is accelerated; two tlags on a halyard 
from exch end of this yard act as helm signals, 
and another flag or flags indicate the number of 
revolutions which her engines are making in a 
minute, Thus the admiral can sce at a glance 
What any of the ships are doing; and that he 
uses the power to the utmost is apparent from 
the promptness with which any slackness in 
keeping station is noted. Should station con 
tinue to be kept badly by any ship, the flag-ship 
frequently calls by signal for the name of the 
officer of the watch, and the name of the of 
fender is made, and read off by every signal-man 
in the fleet—a mode of punishment which leads 
to much chaffing of the culprit by his friends in 
other ships. Some of the drills carried out at 
sea are very interesting, All men-of-war carry 
two boats always swung out and ready for in 
stant lowering, with life-belts ready for use in- 
side; these boats are termed “ life-boats,” and, 
in order to test the drill and readiness of the 
crews, the admiral frequently makes a signal, 
** Drop a life-buoy,” when the marine sentry at 
the stern releases one of the buoys under his 
charge, and the life-boat is lowered with the 


utmost speed to go in search of it Great emu 
Intion is shown by the different ships in this 
drill, the picking up of the buoy being shown 
by one signal from each ship, and the return of 
the life-boat by another, Sometimes things are 


made more lively by the signal being made to 








HEAVING THE LEAD 
drop two life-buoys. when the two life boats of each ship 
ha t | ‘in the water and raced off, each to pick 
nD LO) The quickness with which constant 
| e enables this exercise to be performed even in a 
lumpy sea is almost incredible, and this smartness and 
Josat work cannot fail to be of great use to 
men-of-war's men on innumerable occasions 
One of most impressive fleet movements is the one 
known as the * Gridiron In this evolution the fleets 
tart in columns of divisions disposed to’ beam, and, on a 
ven. signal, simultaneously turn inward 
eight points, the ships passing each other 
yard-arm to yard-arm, and when the 
| r distance ij reached, turn on to 
their course again, the position of the 
columns ‘thus inverted. This evo 
lution is rea dangerous, as the smallest 
break wn t steering-gear or failure 
of ner r judgment on the part of an 


executive officer might lead toa repetition 


of the Véetoréa disaster 
On our way down Channel I saw a 
! d instance of the value of water 
tube boilers in ships of war. The cruiser 
I was on gradually dropped further and 


further astern of station, the reason being 
engines had broken 








dow it last we were over a mile be 
hing ie fleet, and the many-colored flags 
fluttering from the flag-ship and answered 
by showed that the admiral had his eye 
( us and wanted to know what was 
wi ¢ Fort itely the chief eng 
h pore nthe ¢ ying break dow n,a 1 
} rdered two additional boilers to 
by tarted ju half an hour before the 
CASiELUt 
Within half an hour of the accider 
to the fan-enugine, or one hour after 
lighting up, these boilers were coupled 
uy i those previously in use, and un 
der a full head of steam we came tearing 
up hand o hand after the battle fleet. 
With the old pattern return-tube boilers 
this would have been impossible, as from 
( it to twelve hours would have been 
led to ge he steam required. Cer 
ly water-tube boilers have their weak 
yy s, but they also have their advan 
One night there came down on us one 
f ! denst mique fogs for which 
Chan | n unenvinble repu 
ti ‘ut I shall never forget the 
anewe ¢ ee of being in the midst 
[ fleet, the whole air rent 
1 quiveri with the shrieks and moans of the si 
We w in the usual steaming formation of the 
fleet, already described, when the fog came on, It was 


and I bad just left the bridge, where I 
had been watehing the work of station-keeping in a fleet 
night. At night the steaming-cones are replaced by 


mops, which are also used for helm-signals, and if astern 
of number of ships it requires a practised eye to tell 
h lights helong to your immediate leader. The of 

ficer of the wateh corrects his station by frequent obser 
Viitions with the sextant, calling for more revolutions if 


rround, and reducing speed if gaining on the ship 
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ahead. My eve had got tired with watching the dancing 
lights ahead, astern, and on our beam, where the massive 
battle-ships were ploughing their steady way undisturbed 
by the sea, which was making our decks heave and slant, 
and sending showers of glittering spray as high as the 
fore-bridge, so I went below and turned in. I had hard 
ly fallen asleep when I woke with the boom of a gun 
still in my ears; then followed shriek after shriek from 
our siren, and as sleep was clearly impossible, I went on 
deck to find out the cause of this midnight disturbance. 





tEADY TO RAM THE ENEMY 


There was no difficulty in ascertaining this. A fog was 
all around us—a _ @ense, white, clinging fog, shroud- 
ing from our view all but a few yards of tumbling 
sea; in front, astern, and on our beam the hoots of si 
rens and fog-horns betrayed the presence of the fleet, 
and it would be impossible to imagine anything more 
weirdly thrilling than the volume of strange discord- 
ant sound swelling on all sides from invisibility. I could 
imagine that we were steaming in the midst of an assem- 


blage of strange invisible sea-monsters; there seemed a 


queer individuality in the long-drawn-out wails and ster- 
torous blasts of the fog-horns. 





CLEARING FOR ACTION, 


Occasionally a booming 
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sound, clearly from a distance, would indicate the approach 
of some tramp or passenger steamer. God help the vessel 
which should stray on this fog-shrouded night into the 
paths of these blind and unwieldy monsters of the sea! 
Even if sighted at the last moment, nothing could save 
her, as no man-of-war in the fleet would dare to shift her 
helm in that fog, in the certainty that so doing would 
bring her jnto the path of one of her consorts. Fortunate- 
ly our fog-horns, helped by the guns fired every half-hour 
by the leaders of each column, gave ample warning of our 
passage. Dense as the fog was, station 
was accurately kept by the aid of fog- 
buoys towed by a long line from each 
vessel. Our Jeader was hidden absolute 
ly, but a few yards ahead we could see 
her buoy leaping from wave to wave, the 
white foam marking its course being clear 
ly visible On this buoy our course was 
kept, and with such good results that 
when the fog suddenly lifted, at eight 
next morning, no ship in that fleet was 
out of station. 

At Milford-Haven we coaled. This is 
now regarded as an evolution, and a very 
important one too, and the keenest rivalry 
is maintained between the different ves- 
sels. Without coal a fleet is useless, and 
the more time taken up in coaling, the 
longer are the ships kept from their 
duties, consequently everything possible 
is tried to quicken the process of filling 
the empty bunkers. Every one on board, 
even marine officers and chaplains, turn- 
ed to with a will. Soon the white decks 
were inches deep in coual-dust; coal-dust 
was everywhere, and the usually smart 
and clean-looking officers and men were 
unrecognizable under their grimy masks. 
That little time was wasted will be clear 
from the fact that the battle-ships of the 
squadron took in coal at the average rate 
of 102 tons per hour, the flag-ship very 
properly heading the list with a splendid 
average of 162 tons, and in her best hour 
stowing no less than 190 tons. After the 
coaling my trip came to an end, though 
not before I was a witness of what might 
have been a very serious accident. While 
the little Pelorus was busy coaling, a 
steam - collier, unable to stem: the heavy 
tide, was carried on to her bows. A 
crash, a bump, and the collier, with a 
momentarily increasing list, was headed 
for the shore, which she reached only 
just in time to avoid sinking in deep 
water. The unarmored stem of the 2% 
lorus was twisted at right angles, but so tough was the 
steel ‘of which she is built that no fracture occurred, 
though ‘rivets were started, and enough water was taken 
in to flood the fore-compartment. As I left, orders had 
just been issued for her to go to Plymouth to be docked. 

So ended my cruise; and though I was not fortunate 
enough to see any gun-practice, yet [have no doubt, from 
the figures | have seen, that gunnery is held in proper es 
timation in the Channel Fleet, and that in the days when 
those great weapons are aimed in deadly earnest our sea- 
man gunners will give as good an account of themselves 
as their cousins under the stars and stripes. 
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SENATOR GRAY OF DELAWARE, JUDGE 


Democratic Member of the Peace Commission 


LABOR COPARTNERSHIP.* 

Mr. Henry Demarest Lioyp has made himself known 
heretofore as a student of industrial problems by various 
articles in periodical publications, and by his suggestive 
volume Wealth Against Commonwealth. His new book 
on the co-operative experiments in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, which he entitles Labor Copartnership, is espe 
cially valuable, as giving facts in regard to what is 
actually done, gathered by personal visits to the places 
concerned. Mr. Lloyd does not conceal his sympathy 
for the co-operative experiments, or his desire for their 
success, but he indulges in very little argument or reason- 
ing, aud lets the facts speak for themselves. 

His observations include experiments at co-operative 
farming (which, under the English land system, is one 
of the most difficult fields for the associated efforts of 
labor), manufacturing, especially of shoes and clothing, 
printing, siore-keeping, etc. He makes it plain that many 
of these experiments are decidedly successful, and that this 
method of production and exchange is steadily gaining 
ground, with a variety of benefits to the working-men. 
There have been failures and there are drawbacks, but 
they seem to bear a small proportion to the beneficial re 
sults. These are not merely financial, giving wage-carners, 


* Labor Copartnership. Notes of a visit to co-operative workshops, 
factories, and farms, in Great Britain and Ireland, in which employer, 


employé, and consumer share in ownership, management, and results. 
By Henry Demarest Lloyd. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. 159s 


Died September 12.—{See Page 935. ] 


THOMAS M. COOLEY JAMES A, 


New 4 





FIRST LIEUT. A. L. MILLS, U.S.A., 
Colonel Superintendent, U.S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


SEXTON, 
numander-in-Chief of the G.A.R 


WILFORD WOODRUFF, 
The late head of the Mormon Church, 
{See Page 932.) 


on the whole, a better income than mere wages can yield, 
but social and moral as well, stimulating the higher mo- 
tives, and tending constantly to elevate and strengthen 
character 

While the results noted by Mr. Lloyd appear to show 
a generally beneficial effect, he takes no great pains to 
point it out, but gives his facts and figures, and leaves 
inferences to the reader. This is what gives the book its 
real value. It is full of information, and tells us just 
what the co-operative associations have done and are doing 
us a means of justifying the privciple upon which they 
are founded 

One purpose is to show the increasing tendency to an 
actual copurtnership of working-men in the co-operative 
enterprises, the ownership of capital, and the management 
of business by those who perform the labor, instend of 
mere sharing in profits through the beneficence or the 
prudence and sagacity of employing capitalists. The 
book has the great merit of affording knowledge and 


stimulating thought, instead of thinking for the reader. 


WIND 
Tue wind that moans in surly glee 
Across the leagues of rolling brine 


MOODS. 


Has only sweetest melody 
To whisper in the dreaming pine 
R. K. MunkirrrRick 
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XXVII.—MRS. PERKENPINE DELIGHTS THE BISHOP. 
f was the bishop who first appreciated the fact that 


1 certain 2ir of loneliness had descended upon the 

shore of the lake. He had prepared breakfast at 

his camp, but as Mr. Clyde did not make his ap- 
pearance he went to Camp Rob to look for him. There 
he saw Matlack and his assistant busy in their kitchen 
tent, and Mrs. Perkenpine was also engaged in culinary 
matters. He had left Arthur Raybold asleep at Camp 
Roy, but of the Jadies and gentleman who were usually 
visible at the breakfast-hour at'Camp Rob he saw no signs, 
and he approached Mrs. Perkenpine to inquire for Clyde. 
At his question the sturdy woman turned and smiled. It 
was a queer smile, reminding the bishop of the opening 
and shutting of a farm gale. 

‘He's a oner,” said she. ‘*Do you suppose he could 
ketch a rabbit, no matter how fast he ran?” 

‘Come, now,” said the bishop, “he wasn’t trying to do 
th at: 

‘He was either doin’ that, or else he was runnin’ away. 
I seed him early this mornin'—I wasn’t up, but I was 
lookin’ round—and I thought from the way he was actin’ 
that he’d set a rabbit-trap and was goin’ to see if he’d 
caught anything, and pretty soon I seed him runnin’ like 
Sam Hill, as if his rabbit had got away from him. But 
perhaps it wasn’t that, and maybe somebody skeered him. 
Anyway, he’s clean gone.” 

The bishop stood and reflected; the affair looked serious. 
Clyde was a practical, sensible fellow—and he was gone. 
Why did he go? 

‘‘Huve you seen any of the Archibalds yet?” he asked. 

‘ No,” said she; ‘‘I guess they’re not up yet, though 
it’s late for them. My young woman ain’t up nuther, but 
it ain't late for her.” 


The bishop walked slowly toward the cabin and re- 
garded it earnestly. After a few minutes inspection he 
stepped up to the door and knocked. Then he knocked 
again and again, and hearing nothing from within he be- 
came alarmed, and ran to Matlack. 

** Hello!” he cried. ‘* Something has happened to your 
people, or they have gone away.’ Come to the cabin, 
quick!” 


In less than a minute Matlack, the bishop, and Bill 
ITammond were at the cabin, and the unfastened door was 
opened wide. No one was in the house, that was plain 
enough, but on the floor were four bags packed for trans- 
portation 

Matlack looked about him, and then he laughed. ‘ All 
right,’ said he; ‘* there ain’t no need of worryin’ ourselves. 
They haven't left a thing of theirs abont, everything ’s 
packed up and ready to be sent for. When people do 
that, you may be sure nothing ’s happened to them. 
They've gone off, and | bet it’s to get rid of that young 
woman's preachin’. But I don’t blame them; I don’t won- 
der they couldn't stand it.” 

The bishop made vo reply. Remembering his recent 
conversation with Mrs. Archibald, he believed that, if they 
had quietly away, there was a better reason for it 
than Miss Raybold’s fluence y of expression. It was possi 
ble that something might have happened after he had 
retired from the scene the night before, for when he went 
to sleep Raybold was still walking up and down in the 
moonlight 

His mind was gre itly disturbed. 
he was left ‘What are 
Matlack 

Nothing just now,” said the guide. ‘‘If they don’t 
send for their things pretty soon, Til go over to Sadler's 
and find out what’s the matter. But they’re all right. 
Look how careful them bags is strapped up!” 

The bishop left the cabin and walked thoughtfully 
away in the direction of ' unp Roy. In two minutes he 
had made up his mind: he would eat his breakfast—he 
could’ not travel upon an nae stomach—and then he 
would depart. That was imperative 

When he reached the camp he found that Raybold had 
risen and was pouring out for himself a bow] of coffee. 
Seeing the bishop approach, the young man’s face grew 


gone 


They were gone, and 
you going to do?” he asked 


dark, as might have been expected from the events of the 
night before, and he hurriedly placed some articles of 
food upou a plate, and was about leaving the stove, when 


the bishop reached him. Raybold turned with a frown, 
and what was meant to be a glare. 

‘I shall bide my time,” said he, and with his coffee 
and his plate he retired to a distance. 

The bishop smiled, but made no answer, and sat down 
and ate his meal in peace; and then he prepared to depart. 
He. had nothing but a little bag, and it did not take long 


to put in order the simple culinary department of the 
cam). When all was done he stood for some minutes 
thinking. There was a path through the woods which 
led to the road, so that he might go on to Sadler's without 


the knowledge of any one at Camp Rob, but he felt that 
he ought to see Matlack and tell him that he was going. 
If anything went wrong at Camp Roy he did not wish to 
be held responsible for it. Mr. Archibald could afford to 
ay Wilhout saying anything about it, but he could 
not, and, besides, if he should happen to see Miss Ray 


£O aw 


bold it would be far more gentlemanly to tell her that 
he was going aud to bid her good-by, than to slip off 
through the woods like a tramp. He would go, that he 


was determined upon; but-he would go like a man 

When he reached Camp Rob the first person he saw was 
Miss Raybold, standing near her tent with a roll of paper 
in her hand. ‘The moment she perceived him she walked 
rapidly ¢owards him 


Good-morping,” she said. ‘Did you know that the 
Archibalds had gone? I was never so amazed in my life. 
I was cating my breakfast when a man and a cart drove 
up to tlieir cabin, and Mrs. Perkenpine, running to see 
What this meant, soon came back and told me that the 
family of three lad departed in the night, and had sent 
this cart for their baggage. I think this was a very un- 
civil proceeding, and [do not in the least understand it. 
Can you imagine any reason for this extremely uncour- 
teous auction 
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GREAT STONE OF SARDIS,” 

The bishop could imagine reasons, but he did not care 
to state them. 

‘It may be.” he said, with a smile, “‘ that they discov- 
ered that their natures demanded hotel beds instead of 
camp cots, and that they immediately départed in obe- 
dience to the mandates of their individualities.” 

‘But in so doing,” said Miss Raybold, ‘‘ they violated 
the principles of association. Our scheme included mut- 
ual confidence as well as self-investigation and assertion. 
I must admit that Mr. Archibald disappointed me. I 
think he misunderstood my project. By holding one's self 
entirely aloof from humanity one encourages self-igno- 
rance. But perhaps our party was somewhat too large 
—the elements too many and inharmonious—and I see no 
reason why we who remain should relinquish our purpose. 
I believe it will be easier for us to become truly ourselves 
than when our number was greater, and so I propose that 
we make no change whatever in our plans; that we live 
on, for the time agreed upon, exactly as if the Archibalds 
were here. And now, if you have a few minutes to spare, 
I would like to read you something I wrote this morning 
before I left my tent. I was awake during the night, and 
thought for a long time upon the subject of mental as- 
similation, the discussion of which we did not finish last 
evening, and this morning, while my thoughts were fresh, 
I put them upon paper, and now I would like to read 
them to you. Isn't there some shady place where we 
might sit down? There are two camp-chairs; will you 
kindly place them under this tree?” 

The bishop sighed, but he went for the chairs. It would 
be too hard for him to tell her he was going to leave the 
camp, and he would not try to do it. He would slip off 
as soon as he had a chance, and leave a note for her. She 
would not perhaps like that, but it was the best he could 
do. 

The reading of the paper occupied at least half an hour, 
and when it was finished, and Corona had begun to make 
some remarks on a portion of it which she had not fully 
elaborated, Mrs. Perkenpine approached, and stood before 
her. 

‘* Well, miss,” said she, ‘‘ I'm off.” 

Miss Raybold fixed her eye-glasses upon her. *‘‘ What 
do you mez in?” she asked. 

“T’m goin’ back to Sadler's,” she replied. ‘‘ Phil's 
goin’, and I’m goin’. He’s jest told me that the cart ’s 
comin’ back for the kitchen fixin’s and his things, and him 
and Bill Hammond is goin’ to Sadler's with it; and if he 
goes, I goes.” 

This speech had a very different effect upon its two 
hearers. Corona was as nearly angry as her self-contained 
nature would permit ; but, although he did not allow his 
feelings to betray him, the bishop was delighted. Now 
they must-all go, and that suited him exactly. 

“Tt is a positive and absolute breach of contract!” ex- 
claimed Miss Raybold. ‘* You agreed to remain in my 
service during my stay in camp, and you have no right 
to go away now, no matter who else may depart.” 

Mrs. Perkenpine grinned. *‘ That sort of thing was all 
very well a week ago,” said she, ‘‘ but it won't work 
now. I've been goin’ to school to myself pretty steady, 
and I've kept myself in a good deal, too, for not knowin’ 
my lessons, and I’ve drummed into me a pretty good idea 
of what I be, and I can tell you I'm not a woman as stays 
here when Phil Matlack’s gone. I'm not a bit scary, but 
1 never staid in camp yet with all greenhorns but me. 
When I find myself in that sort of a mess, it’s my nater 
to get out of it. Phil says he’s goin’ to start the fust 
thing this afternoon, and that’s the time I’m goin’, and so 
if you would like to go, you can send word by that man in 
the cart to have you and your things sent for, and we can 
all clear out together.” 

‘** Positively.” exclaimed Corona, turning to the bishop, 
“this is the most high-handed proceeding I ever heard 
of!” 

‘That’s ’xactly what I think,” said Mrs. Perkenpine; 
“it most takes my breath away to think how high-handed 
Iam. Before I knowed myself I couldn't have been that 
way to save my skin. There didn’t use to be any indi- 
viddlety about me. You might take a quart of huckle- 
berries and ask yourself what it was particular "bout any 
one of them huckleberries—’xceptin’ it might be green 
and it’s a long time since I was that way—: and you'd know 
jest as much about that huckleberry as I knowed about 
myself. Now it’s different. It’s just the same as if there 
was only one huckleberry in a quart box, and it ain’t no 
trouble to see all around that.” 

“T think, Miss Raybold,” said the bishop, ‘‘that this 
good woman has prosecuted her psychical researches with 
more effect than any of us.”’ 

**Bosh !” exclaimed Miss Raybold. ‘Do you really 
think I must leave this camp at the dictation of that 
person ?” 

‘*Scuse me,” said Mrs, Perkenpine, ‘‘ but I'm goin’ to 
scratch things together for movin’. We'll have dinner 
here, and then we'll pack up and be off as soon as the 
carts come. That’s what Phil says he’s goin’ to do.” 

With a satisfied mind and internal gratitude to Mrs. 
Perkenpine, who had made everything easy for him, the 
bishop endeavored to make Corona feel, that as her de- 
parture from the camp was inevitable, it would be well 
not to disturb her mind too much about it. But it was of 
no use trying to console the lady. 

‘Tt is too bad,” she said ; ‘‘it is humiliating. Here I 
believed that I was truly myself, that I was an indepen- 


dent entity, that 1 was free to assert my individual nature * 


and to obey its impulses, und now I find that Lam nothing 
but the slave of a female guide. Actually I must obey 
her, and T must conform to her.” 

‘It is true,” said the bishop, musingly, ‘‘ that although 
we may discover ourselves, and be greatly pleased with 
the prospect of what we see, we may not be permitted to 
enter into its enjoyment, and must content ourselves with 
looking over the fence and longing for what we see 

Corona faintly smiled. ‘* When we h: we climbed high 
enough to sce over that fence,” she said, ‘it becomes our 
duty to break it down.” 

‘When I was in England,” 


said the bishop, ‘I saw a 


ETC. 


fence—an oak fence—which they told me had stood for 
four hundred years. It looked awfully tough, and it now 
reminds me of some of the manners and customs of civil- 
ization.” 

“‘And you were in England,” 
visit Newnham College?” 

He never had. But she told him that she had been there 
for two years. ‘And now,” she continued, ‘‘ there may 
be time enough before I must pack up my effects to finish 
- hat I was going to say to you about approximate assimi- 

ations.” 


said Corona. ‘Did you 


XXVIII.—THE HERMITS CONTINUE TO FAVOR 
ASSOCIATION. 

WHEN the Archibald party reached the capital city of 
their State, the four of them took a carriage and drove im- 
mediately to the Dearborn residence. Margery had _in- 
sisted that Mr. Clyde should go with them, so that he and 
she should present themselves together before her parents, 
In no other way did she believe that the subject could be 
properly presented. The Archibalds did not object to 
this plan; in fact, under the circumstances, they were in 
favor of it. During the journey young Clyde had pro- 
duced a very favorable impression upon them. They had 
always liked him well enough, and now that they exam- 
ined his character more critically, they could not fail to 
see that he was a kind-hearted, gentlemanly young man, 
intelligent und well educated, and, according to private 
information from Margery, his family was of the best. 

Arrived at the Dearborn door, they found the house in 
the possession of one female servant, who informed them 
that Mr. Dearborn was in Canada, on a fishing expedition; 
that Mrs. Dearborn had gone to attend some sort of a con- 
gress at Saratoga, and that she did not expect to be at 
home until the following Friday, three days after, which 
was the day on which she had understood her daughter 
was to be brought back to her. This was disheartening, 
and the four stood upon the steps irresolute. Margery 
ought to go to her mother, but neither of the Archibalds 
wished to go to Saratoga, nor could they despatch thither 
the prematurely betrothed couple. 

‘*T know what we must do,” said Mrs. 
must go home.” 

** But, my dear,” said her husband, ‘‘ we agreed to stay 
away for a month, and the month is not yet up.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said she. ‘‘ Kate and her husband 
will take us in for the few days. When we explain all 
that we have gone through, she will not be hard-hearted 
enough to make us go toa hotel until Friday; and Margery 
can come with us.” 

Margery turned upon Mrs. Archibald a pair of eyes filled 
with earnest inquiry. 

**T know what you want. No,” said Mrs. Archibald ; 
‘*he can go to a hotel in the town; and I shali write to 
your mother to come to us as soon as she returns, then 
you two can present yourselves together according to 


Archibald; ‘‘ we 


your plans. There is no use talking about it, Hector; it is 
the only thing we can do.” 
‘** We shall break our word to the newly married,” said 


her husband. ‘‘Isn’t there a State law against that?’ 

‘When we made that arrangement,” said his wife, 
going down the steps, ‘‘ we did not know our individual 
selves; now we do, and the case is different. Kate will 
understand all that when I explain it to her.” 

They drove back to the station, and took a train for 
home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bringhurst were sitting in the cool library 
about nine o'clock that evening, and le was reading while 
she was listening, and they were greatly astonished when 
they heard a carriage drive up to the frout door. During 
their domestic honeymoon they had received no visitors, 
and they looked at each other and wondered. 

‘Tt is a mistake,” said he; **‘ but don’t trouble yourself. 
Mary has not gone to bed, and she will hear the bell.” 

But there was no bell; the door was opened and in 
came father and mother, followed by a strange young 
couple. 

** Welcome !” excluimed Kate, when at last all were 
seated and supper had been ordered. ‘*I should say so. 
A dozen times during tle last week have we talked about 
the delight it would give us if we could have you here 
and entertain you a little while as our guests in our own 
house—for you gave it to us fora month, you know, And 
yet we refrained from sending you an invitation because 
we did not want to cut off your holiday. And now you 
are here! The good fairies could not have arranged the 
matter better.” 

When all the tales had been told; when the assertion of 
individuality xnd the plans of hermit association had been 
described and discussed, and the young Bringhursts had 
told how they too, without knowing it, had been associate 
hermits, devoting their time not to the discovery of their 
own natures, but of the nature of each other, and how per- 
fectly s satistied the y had been with the results, it was very 
late, and young Clyde was not allowed to go out into the 
darkness to find a hotel. 

It was on Thursday afternoon that Mrs. Dearborn ar- 
rived at the Archibald’s house. The letter she had re 
ceived had made her feel that she could not wait until 
the end of the congress. 

‘*Now, mother,” said Margery, when the two were 
alone together, ‘‘ you have seen him and you have talked 
to him, and Uncle Hector has told you how he went to 
the office of Glassborough & Clyde and found he was 
— their nephew, and all about him and his family, and 

you have been told precisely why it was necessary that 
we should engage ourselves so abruptly on account of the 
violent nature of Mr. Raybold and the trouble he might 
cause, not only to us, but to dear Aunt Harriet and Uncle 
Archibald. And now we come just like two of your own 
children and put the whole matter entirely into your 
hands and leave you to decide, out of your own heart, 


exactly when and where we shall be married, and’ all 
about it. Then, when father comes home, you can tell 
him just what you have decided to do. You are our 


parents, and we leave it to you.” 


**What in the world.” said Mrs. hour 


Dearborn, an 
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she was talking to the two mar- 
‘*can one do 


later, when 
ried ladies of the household, 
with a girl like that? I do not believe 
dynamite would blow them apart; and if I 
thought it would, I should not know how to 
manage it.” 

‘*No,” said Mrs, Archibald; ‘‘I am afraid 
the explosion would be as bad for you as it 
would be for them.” 

“Don’t try it,” said Mrs. Kate. ‘‘I take a 
great interest in that budding bit of felicity; 
I consider it an outgrowth of our own mar- 
riage and honey-moon. When we sent out 
that wild couple, my father and mother, on 
a wedding tour, we never dreamed that they 
would bring back to usa pair of lovers, who 


never would have been lovers if it had not | 


been for us, and now they are ready for a 
wedding tour on their own account, as _ 
us circumstances may permit. And so, feel- 

ing a little r:ght and privilege in the matter, 

I am going to ask you, Mrs. Dearborn, to 
let them be married here whenever the wed- 
ding day shall come, and let them start out 
from this house on their married career. 

Now don’t you think that would be a fine 
plan? I am sure your daughter will like it, 

when she remembers what she owes us; and 
if Mr. Clyde objects, I will undertake to make 
him change his mind.’ 

When the plan was proposed in full coun- 
cil, it was found that there would be no nced 
for the exercise of Mrs. Kate’s powers of 
persuasion. 


About ten days after Mrs. Dearborn and 
Margery had returned to their home, and 
Clyde had followed, to move like a satellite 
in an orbit determined by Mrs. Dearborn, 
Mr. Archibald was surprised, but also very 
much pleased, to receive a visit from the 
bishop. 

“I could not refrain,” said that expansive 
individual, ‘‘ from coming to you as soon as 
circumstances would allow, and, while ex- 
pressing to you the great obligations under 
which you have placed me, to confide to you 
my plans and my prospects. You have been 
so good to me that I believe you will be 
pleased to know of the life work to which 
I have determined to devote myself.” 

‘*T am glad to hear,” said the other, ‘‘ that 
you have made plans, but you owe nothing 
to me.” 

‘* Excuse me,” said the bishop, ‘‘ but I do. 
This suit of clothes, sir, is the foundation of 
my fortunes.” 

‘*And well earned,” said Mr. Archibald; 
‘* but we will! say no more about that. Have 
you secured a position? ‘Tell me about your- 
self.” 

‘I havea position,” said the bishop. ‘“ But 
would you prefer that I tell you of that first, 
or begin at the beginning and briefly relate 
to you what has happened since I saw you 
last?” 





‘** Oh, begin at the beginning, by all means,”’ | 


said Mr. Archibald. ‘‘ I was sorry to 
obliged to leave you all so unceremoniously, 
and I greatly desire to know what happened 
after we left.” 

“‘Very good, then,” said the bishop. “I 
will give you our history in as few words as 
Ican. On the afternoon after your depart- 
ure we all went to Sadler’ 
Raybold and myself and the three guides; 
for young Mr. Raybold, when he heard that 
your niece and Mr. Clyde had gone, immedi- 
ately left for Sadler's, hoping, I think, to 
find you there. From what I heard, I think 
he and Peter Sadler must have had words. 
At any rate, he discovered that his case was 
hopeless, and he had himself driven to the 
station in a carriage, not choosing to wait 
until our arrival. I have since heard that 
he has determined to relinquish the Jaw and 
devote himself to the dramatic arts. 

‘*For some reason or other, Peter Sadler 
was very glad to see me, and congratulated 
me heartily on the favorable change in my 
appearance. He called me his favorite 
tramp. and invited me to stop at his hotel 
for a time,and I consented to stay a few days 
only, for I felt I must go to see the gentle- 
man to whom I wisbed to engage as libra- 
rian before my new clothes had Jost their 
freshness. Miss Raybold arranged to stay 
at Sadler’s fora week. She liked the place, 
and as she had planned to remain away 
from home for a fortnight, she did not wish 
to return before the time fixed upon. There 
were a good many people at Sadler's, but 
none of them seemed to interest her. She 
decidedly preferred to talk to Sadler or to 
me; but although Peter is « jolly fellow, and 
had some lively conversations with her, he 
does not seem to care for protracted mental 
intercourse, and it became so plain to me 
that she depended upon me, in so large a 
degree, for companionship and intellectual 
stimulus, that I did not leave as soon as I 
intended to. It was on Wednesday, in fact, 
when FE steeled my heart and told her that 
I must positively depart early the following 


be | 


s—that is, Miss | 





morning, or I could not expect to reach my | 


destination before the end of the week. 
was that evening, however, 
engaged to be married.” 

*What!” cried Mr. Archibald. ‘* Did you 
dare to propose yourself to that classic 
being ?” 

‘*No,” replied the other, ‘‘ I cannot, with 
exactness, say that-I.did. It would be dif- 
ficult. indeed, for me to describe the manner 
in which we arrived at this most satisfactory 
conclusion. Miss Raybold is a mistress of 
expression, and, without moving a_hair’s 


that we became 


breadth beyond the lines of maidenly reserve 
which always environ her, she 


made me 


it | 





| 














aware, not only that I desired to propose 
marriage to her, but that it would be well 
for me todo so. There were objections to 
this course, which, as an honest man, I could 
not refrain from laying before her, and with 
my proposition I stated these objections; 
but they were overruled to my entire sat- 
isfaction, and she consented to become Mrs. 
Bishop.” 

‘*Mrs. Bishop ?” said the oth«: 
ingly. 

**Oh, yes; Bishop is my name—Henry C. 
Bishop. It was the name which suggested 
the title which was playfully given to me. 
Before our compact was made, I had told 
Miss Raybold all about my family. She 
never asked me to do so, but I knew she de- 
sired the information, for I had learned to 
read those beautiful eyes.” 

‘** But,” said Mr. Archibald, ‘‘ how about 
your position? Did you get the place as 
librarian?” 

‘* No,” said the other 


inquir- 


; **T did not ask for it. 
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The question of my vocation has been set- | 


tled most admirably. There never was a 
human being more frank, more straightfor- 
ward and pertinent, than Miss Raybold. She 
knows what she wants, and she makes her 
plans to get it. With regard to means, she 
is sufficiently endowed, but the life work to 
which she has devoted herself is far more 
than she can ever accomplish alone. She 
needs the constant assistance of a sympa- 
thetic and appreciative nature, and that, I 
am happy to say, I am able to give her; and 
were I to devote myself to any other call- 
ing which would interfere with that assist- 
ance, I should be doing her a positive wrong; 
therefore, should I state it in definite words, 
I should say that I am to become my wife’s 
private secretary. That is my position, and 
it suits me admirably; and I may add that 
Corona assures me that she is thoroughly 
well pleased. We are to be married in the 
fall. It is likely that for some time we shall 
be associate hermits, and I hope it will not 
be long before we shall have the pleasure of 
meeting again our former companions of the 
hermit camp.” 

‘*By-the-way,” said Mr. Archibald, as his 
visitor was about to leave, ‘* tell me some- 
thing of Matlack. I had a great liking for 
our guide.” 

‘* All that I can tell you is this,” said Mr. 
Bishop, smiling : ‘‘ Not long after we arrived 
at Sadler’s, he went to Peter and asked him 
if he intended to send out a camping party 
to any considerable distance. It so hap- 
pened that a couple of gentlemen were going 
to a point on the very limits of Sadler’s juris- 
diction, and with them Matlack petitioned to 
go, although another guide had been ap- 
pointed. I made inquiries—for I also was 
interested in the guide—and I found that, 
for some reason or other, Matlack had be- 
come a sort of Daniel Boone, and wanted to 
go away as far as possible from his kind.” 

**I hope,” said Mr. Archibald, ‘‘ that our 
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It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
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the factories where the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
produced have access at all times to the dairy- 
men’s premises, with authority to exact every san- 
itary ‘prec aution. Such care results in a perfect in 
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efficacious stimulant to excite the appetite.—[Adv.] 
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Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 





and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it, 


| Good-by. 











example has not made a real hermit of him. 
I am very sorry that Mrs. Archi- 
bald is not at home; but in both our names 
I wish you and your future wife the best of 
good fortunes.” 

“Father,” exclaimed Mrs. Kate, when she 
heard of this interview, ‘‘now you must 
grant me one more favor! Here is another 
pair of lovers who owe everything to our 
honey-moon and your wedding tour. We 
ought to know them, for we made them what 
they are. So let us invite them here, and let 
them be married from this house. I do not 
believe she has a proper home of her own; 
and, in any case, the only way they can pay 
us what they owe us is to give us the plea- 
sure of seeing them wedded here.” 

Mr. Archibald rose to his feet. ‘‘ No, 
madam,” said he; ‘‘ I am willing, to a certain 
extent, to make this house a source of hy- 
meneal felicity, but I draw the line at the 
bishop. I do not intend that my home shall 
become a matrimonial factory!” 

THE END. 
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THE NEW CORNELL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE, 


RaPip progress is being made with the 
Cornell University Medical College, which 
came out of Limbo into actuality as a conse 

uence of the difference between Chancellor 
MacCracken and the former medical fac- 
ulty of the New York University. Funds 
amounting to $1,500,000 have been provided 
by Colonel Oliver H. Payne, and are to be used 
partly for endowment and partly to buy land 
and to build a home for the institution, Plans 
for the new building, to cost $500,000, have 
been made by Messrs. McKim, Mead,& White, 
a block of land has been bought on the west 
side of First Avenue, between Twenty-sev- 
enth and Twenty -eighth streets, and the 
building is to be ready for use in October, 
1899. The faculty of the new college is, with 
a few exceptions, the former New York Uni- 
versity faculty, which had the painful dif- 
ference with the Chancellor. It has been 
strengthened, however, by many new recruits, 
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Elastic-Ribbed 
UNION SUITS 


are complete undergarments, cover- 
ing the entire body like an additional 
skin. Perfectly elastic, fitting like a 
glove, but softly and without press- 
ure. No buttons down the front, 
Made for Men, Women, and Young 
People. Most convenient to put on 
or off, being entered at the top and 
drawn on like trousers With no 
other kind of underwear can ladies 
obtain such perfect fit for dresses or 
‘wear comfortably so small a corset. 
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TRAVIS VS. BLAIR 


THE AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Ir was nearly seven o'clock, Monday night, and quite 
dark, when the last man in the medal round of the cham- 
pionship meeting finally holed out by the uncertain light, 
of a couple of stable lanterns. The early morning start 
had been made on time, but, with one hundred and sever 
contestants, delays were inevitable, and the four-minute 
schedule was too close a margin. As a consequence, it 
was noon before the last couple in the first round could 
get away, and the half-hour thus lost could not be made 
up. The tail of the list managed to scramble in before 
darkness made play impossible, but it showed conclusive- 
ly that medal play at thirty-six holes, with a field of one 
hundred or more, is too big an undertaking for these short 
September days. It would bea pity to abandon the medal 
and match system, but either the entry list must be cur- 
tailed or the medal round must be made under new con- 
ditions. It is hardly possible to interfere with individual 
rights in the matter of entry; the competition is supposed 
to be open to all members of clubs affiliated with the Na- 
tional Association, and it should remain so. But with 
more than one hundred starters there is great risk of good 
men being shut out through sheer inability to finish before 
nightfall. Either the qualifying round must be cut down 
to eighteen holes, or the thirty-six holes must be spread 
over two days, the whole field playing the first round on 
Monday and the second on Tuesday. In the latter case 
only sixteen men (instead of thirty-two) would qualify, as 
otherwise the match rounds could not be finished within 
the limits of the week. The question will probably come 
up for discussion at the annual meeting of the association. 

It was a great triumph for American golf that a native- 
bred player should lead the field in Monday’s medal play. 
It is true that Whigham was out of condition and that the 
scoring was on the high side, but Choate’s victory was 
none the less creditable, for Douglas and Macdonald and 
Coats were all behind him. . Choate is a Harvard under- 
graduate, and may be counted upon to improve. His 
style in driving is beautifully free and effective, and he 
plays his irons well. He fell an easy victim to W. B. 
Smith in the first match round, but he had made his 
mark, and could rest content with the honor of the gold 
medal. 

Whigham’s failure to qualify was not unexpected. He 
was still weak from his illness, and had had but little 
practice this year. It was an eminently sportsmanlike act 
for him to come out at all, and such defeat is in the nature 
of an honor. 

The high scoring was a surprise, for it had been gener- 
ally supposed that the medal would be won by a card of 
160 or thereabouts. The best was Choate’s 175, and there 
were only eighteen rounds under 90 out of the total of over 
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two hundred. The greens were fast, and a trifle bumpy 
from the dry weather, and this made the putting difficult. 
The congestion at the tees was another and even severer 
handicap. The course was so crowded that the delay at 
the short holes often amounted to several minutes, and 





DOUGLAS PUTTING AT THE FIRST HOLE, 


such an annoyance is quite enough to put a man off his 
game. It could not be helped, but it had its effect. 

The field was certainly a representative one, for Hollins 
junior, Betts, Harriman, Terry. junior, Forgan, and Rob- 
bins were the only prominent absentees. H.C. Leeds and 
G. C. Clark were disappointments in that they failed to 
qualify, but’ the college element was well represented 
among the thirty-two by Choate, Cutting junior, Hub- 


VS. CURTIS—AT THE EIGHTH OLE. 


bard, and Curtis, of Harvard, W. B. Smith and John-Reid, 
Jr., of Yale, and Bayard and Blair, of Princeton. 

The form shown at the tee was an improvement over 
that at Shinnecock two years ago, where the field was 
also representative. Just about half the players used an 
effective full swing, and the “ baseball” swing was con- 
fined almost entirely to the older men, such as Keene and 
Thorp. The majority stood almost square to the ball. 
There were perhaps twenty who stood with the right foot 
drawn back (Laidlay stance), and still fewer who xdopted 
the open position. There were but two left-handed play- 
ers, and they did not qualify. 

In the match play of Tuesday the priacipal. interest 
centred in the Macdonald-Hubbard contest. Hubbard is 
a Harvard student, and hardly more than a boy, but he 
put up a very pretty game. His chief weakness lay in 
his wrist shots, and in this department Macdonald easily 
outclassed him. Hubbard won the Newport cup a week 
or so ago, and must be reckoned upon as a factor in fu- 
ture contests. 

Douglas beat Curtis, the inter -collegiate champion, 
rather easily. The latter did brilliant work at times, but 
he often tried to do too much on the greens, snd he 
was lacking in steadiness. He drives with an easy, full 
swing, and it was interesting to compare it with Doug- 
las’s mighty “swipe.” Douglas seemed to put nearly 
twice as much powder into his stroke, and yet he had to 
play the odd from the tee shot as often as not. The only 
particular upset of the day was Wright's defeat by Thorp. 
The former golfs in far the better style, but the ex-medal- 
list would not be denied, and the ‘‘ get-there” method 
scored another point. 

The match between Douglas and A. H. Smith on 
Wednesday was a surprise, in that Douglas was forced to 
put up rattling golf to win out. Smith is a new aspirant 
for championship honors, but he possesses abundance of 
nerve, and remarkable ability in the holing-out depart- 
ment. He got in some wonderful putts during the morn- 
ing round, and as Douglas was ’way below par in his work 
on the greens, the Huntington Valley man was one up on 
the first eighteen holes. In the afternoon round, bow- 
ever, Douglas pulled himself together, and won by four 
up and three to play. Douglas clearly outclassed Smith 
on his mid-field shots and short approaches. Time and 
again he would take his brassey and lay his ball up on the 
green with a clear carry of one hundred and seventy or 
eighty yards. The second shot is perhaps the strongest 
point in Douglas’s, play, and it is one that counts tre 
mendously. He tries for everything, and a hazard with 
him is simply a question of yards. If a bunker is barely 
within the range of his best shot, he takes the chance, and 
generally brings it off. . It is slashing golf, and a treat to 
watch, 
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(he defeat of Tyng by Foxhall Keene was a sad sur- 
prise t e Morris County men, but their champion was 
ff in his work on the greens, and Keene has im 
f mmecusely since Tyng beat him out for the Shin 
g Keene ubtedly had the luck 
et “i the better golf deserved to win 
S easy 5 y over so strong a n us Tyng argued 
y for his chances with Travis on Wednesday, and 
was f wed wit eat deal of interest 
j : s har nself roing round, but he 
ff s rush after luncheon, and soon had the 
we and. Keene plaved the sar st kind of 
¢ [* ght off son } “aut f iron strokes. but the 
Cab j a! n ild not be healed, and the match 
t rieenth ret 
| ¥_B. Smith-Fowle a ils matches 
ys i by the m rounds, and 
st of gallery drifted back to watch ” Doug zlas and 
- As us Dougias had been sizing up bis man 
g g play d hough he had fin- 
irst round three up. he had not been forced to 
nself. But on the sec i eighteen the Fairfield 
cs ega play record breaking golf. He 
hi—a w rful rmance; and that, too 
st stroke for a ball out of bounds. The 
h ended nir p and eight to play; but the chances 
¢ so good for breaking the record of 80, established 
y Tyng, that Douglas went on playing the bye-holes 
With t fours in hiscard it soon became evident that the 
record was fanger, and the gallery became enthusiastic 
N hiner exh f fair ful dr iving and urassey work 
s ever been given upon an American course, and for 
first tin two days’ play Douglas’s holing out was 
: his general work. He finished in 76, and 
. th while to give the complete score 
Out 4444834645 4 4-36 
I 466543 44 44-76 


In the semi-finals, on Friday, Douglas and Macdonald 
the favorites over Travis and W. B. Smith, the Yale 
t erybody’s surprise, Smith ended the 
ead of three up, while Douglas led 





WALTER B. SMITH, 
Silver Medallist 


Travis by a single hole. But in the afternoon round 
Dosiglas simply smothered his opponent, and won as he 
pleased. Travis seemed to be out of condition, and his 
trokes were lacking in power as well as in accuracy. 
Nevertheless, Colonel Bogey himself would have found dif- 
ficulty in keeping up with Douglas at the pace he was 


WB. Smith, of the Onwentsia (Chicago) Club won from 
CB. Macdonald after an exciting struggle. It was a pop- 

ir victory, and particularly so in that it insured the final 
honors for an Eastern player. For the first time in the 
history of national golf, the West was out of it. 

Smith, being an American golfer naturally carried 
with him the sympathies of the gallery, but it was ac- 
knowledged that Douglas on his public form was en- 
titled to win. Both are young men, Douglas having 
graduated from St. Andrews University in Scotland 
iwo years ago, and Smith being an undergraduate at 
Yale. Smith is a very long driver, and although it is 
a trite saying that big driving does not win matches, it is 
equally true that it does make the putting a deal easier. 
The Yale man fiddles about a good deal in taking his 
stand, but once set, his swing comes through full and free, 
and with a tremendous lot of power from the right fore- 
arm at the moment of impact. Occasionally he tops a 
tee shot or plays a wild one, and just here Douglas’s 
machinelike steadiness was supposed to give him the ad- 
Vantag Douglas will now and then foozle an approach 
shot or miss short putts, but he seldom or never makes a mis- 
take through the green. On paper he was an easy winner, 
and for once the prophets were right. Douglhis finished 
the morning round with a lead of three holes, and although 
Smith. played up nobly in the second round, the cham- 
pion could not be headed. Douglas was dormie five at 
the thirteenth hole. Smith won the fourteenth, but the 
strain was too great, and his drive for the fifteenth went 
out of bounds. It cost him three to reach the green, and 
Douglas took the hole, winning the match and champion 
ship by five up and three to play. 

What for convenience may be eailed the ‘‘ picked” 
score is a combination of the lowest number of strokes in 
which the several holes were made during the progress of 
the tournament The record has no particular impor- 
lance, except in that it serves to try out the golfing possi- 
bil ities of the course, and to show the wide gap that exists 
between theoretical scoring and the average individual 
pel formance 
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The picked scores of the four men in the semi-finals 
figure out—Travis, 66; W. B. Smith, 66; Douglas. 69; and 
Macdonald, 71 W. G. van T. SUTPHEN 


THE JOINT HIGH COMMISSION. 
Queue , September 

Wuere the Right Hon. Baron Herschell of England 
sits, there is the head of the tables round which gather 
the members of the Joint High Commission of Great 
Britain and the United States, certain errant uncertainties 
of whose doings jourvey daily into the United States 
over the wires of a couple of telegraph companies. The 
Commission, then, has organized; but though that for- 
mality was disposed of as far back as August 23, it can- 
not be said with assurance, even after so many days, to 
have accomplished very much more. The protocol con- 
tains eleven or twelve items of international difference, 
and to these have since been added a subject that may 
prove the least susceptible of jointure. A little summer 
sojourn at the delightful Chateau Frontenac is a dissi- 
pated dream. Diplomacy, if it wins, shall have had to 
fortify itself against the rigor of those breezes which 
scamper down from Labrador to thrill the marrows, and 
ure no respecters of statesmen or their protocols 

After the felicitous exchange of official compliments 
which took place at the opening, and in which the reso 
nant London press happily found renewed assurance of 
our distinguished consideration, the Joint High Commis 
sion moved into the little Legislative Council Chambet 
in Parliament Building, locked the door behind it, and 
proceeded to debate when it would be ready to deliberate. 
It was soon apparent that all were not quite ready, and 
accordingly the several commissioners went their several 
ways, to mect again a little past the middle of September. 

It would be fully unfair to say that the Commission 
accomplished nothing prior to its long adjournment, for 
there was undoubtedly an exchange of opinion upon 
nearly all the subjects that are to be discussed, and wheu 
the members separated each side had some idea of shat 
the other side would give and would demand. These 
subjects are, briefly —pelagic fur-sealing in Bering Sea and 
the North Pacitic Ocean; provisions in respect to the 
fisheries in Eastern waters contiguous to both countries, 
and also fisheries on the Pacific coasts; provisions for the 
delimitation and establishment of the Aluska-Canadian 
boundary by legal and scientific experts; provisions for 
the transit of merchandise in transportation to or from 
either country across intermediate territory, whether by 
land or water, including natural and artificial waterways 
aud intermediate transit by sea; provisions relating to the 
transit of merchandise from one country to be delivered 
at points in the other beyond the frontier; modifications 
of the alien-labor law applicable to the subjects or citizens 
of the United States and Canada; the mining rights of 
the citizens or subjects of each country within the terri- 
tory of the other; such readjustment and concessions as 
may be deemed mutually advantageous of customs duties 
applicable in each country to the products of the soil or 
industry of the other, upon the basis of reciprocal equiv- 
alents; a revision of the agreement of 1817 respecting 
naval vessels on the Great Lakes; arrangements for the 
more complete definition and marking of any part of the 
frontier line by land or water where the same is now so 
insufficiently defined or marked as to be liable to dispute; 
provisions for the conveyance for trial or punishment of 
persons in the lawful custody of the officers of one coun- 
try through the territory of the other; reciprocity in 
wrecking and salvage rights. 

The principal supplemental question, which may finally 
be thrown out of court, relates to the rights of United 
States cilizens owning timber tracts in Canada to export 
their own timber in its raw state. The issue here is di- 
rectly between the province of Ontario and the State of 
Michigan, and the question was presented, er parte, by 
Hon. Don M. Dickinson, of Detroit, who represents the 
American lumbermen. Upon the exhaustion, or partial 
exhaustion, of our middle Northwest forests, large tracts 
of growing timber in Ontario were purchased by lumber- 
men in Michigan and adjacent States, who proceeded 
forthwith to draw upon their preserves for the purpose 
of supplying the mills on the American side with logs. 
Enterprising persons in Ontario thought they saw an op- 
portunity to force the establishment of saw, pulp, and 
other mills and furniture manufactories in their own 
province, and thus deprive the Americans of the monop- 
oly they had for so long possessed. The Ontario Legis- 
lature was induced to enact a measure the effect of which 
was to prohibit the export of logs, thus compelling the 
American owners of the Ontario timber tracts to build 
mills in Canada, such as they already operate in the United 
States, or to let their growing timber continue to grow. 
The Americans, exasperated, sought to have the act de 
clared unconstitutional, on the ground that it was virtual 
confiscation{ but they have not succeeded thus far, and 
the question therefore comes before the Joint High Com. 
mission to embarrass it. If the American commissioners 
were to insist upon the prohibition of export being abro- 
gated, Sir Wilfrid Laurier could not concede a point 
without incurring the deepest displeasure of the govern 
ment of Ontario, which is of the same political persuasion 
as the federal government of which he is the head. The 
question may be regarded as a local issue with which the 
general government has no concern; but if the opposite 
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view be taken, a single concession by the British commis- 
sioners wil! jeopardize the whole work of the conference. 
Ontario is ambitious, as indeed is Canada. But in On- 
tario the feeling is particularly strong that the time is 
passing when the country may be satisfied to be a pro- 
ducer of raw materials on ly. Instead of exporting these, 
Canada wants to convert them on her own sofl into the 
finished products, which may find market at home, in the 
United States, or elsewhere abroad. 

This leads logically to a consideration of what the con- 
ference may be doing upon the question of reciprocity 
of trade. It may be stated positively that the question 
has been considered, and a draught has been made of what 
the United States deems would be = equable measure 
of reciprocity. The venerable Mr. Kasson was the only 
member of the Joint High Commission who remained at 
the Chateau Frontenac during the intermission, and: his 
energies were bent upon this particular subject, with a 
view to having a schedule ready for the consideration of 
his American associates upon their return. Special inter- 
ests throughout both Canada and the United States have 
sought persistently to influence the Commission for and 
against certain specifications likely to be inserted in any 
measure of reciprocity that may be contained in the 
prospective treaty. If all these volunteer voices were 
heeded, there would be no need of spending more time in 
Quebec. There seems to be a popular fear in Canada 
that the country is to be made a *‘ slaughter market ” for 
American manufacturers. But, from a set of facts now 
before the Commission, it appears that there is complaint 
in Canada because the United States sold the Dominion 
last year large quantities of raw material for manufactur- 
ing purposes, and then,in the most unneighborly fashion, 
kept out by her tariff Canada’s exportable surplus of 
agricultural products and manufactures, so that the Do- 
minion was obliged to seek markets in England, where 
there are no tariffs. Yet Canada has a tariff of her own 
that is far from liberal. In spite of it, however, she im- 
ported ae the United States last year goods to the value 
of $86,587,000, which is $53,760,000 more than the value 
of Saatie imported by Canada from Great Britain. On 
the other hand, Canada sold Great Britain goods to the 
Vv slue of $104,787,000, while her exports to the United 
States amounted to only $41,122,000. There las recently 
gone into effect what is known as the British preferential 
clause of the Canadian tariff, by which British imports 
are favered by a relaxing of the tariff to the amount of 
twenty-five per cent. The Canadian tariff averages about 
thirty-three per cent. Several of the visiting delegations 
from American boards of trade (notably Boston) have 
sougiit to impress upon the American commissioners that, 
unless a like concession is obtained for the United States, 
Great Britain will quickly absorb the greater part of the 
profitable and growing trade which the United States had 
with Canada last year. But while some Americans hold 
that, placed on the same basis as Great Britain, the United 
States may easily keep the Canadian markets against the 
competition of the mother- country, other ren ricans hold 
that there is no real reciprocity while any tariff exists, 
however low. It is believed that Lord Hersciicll regards 
such an extremity as equivalent to retaliation upon the 
mother-country. It is not impossible that, in the solution 
which Hon. Mr. Kasson has so diligently sought, the 
American tariff against Canadian products has been re- 
laxed to just the amount of the British preferential clause 
of the Canadian tariff. 

Sir Louis Davies has informed the Commission that 
Nova Scotia acquiesces in any proposition that may be 
made to accord to American fishermen the privilege of 
occupying the inshore fisheries of that province, which 
means the obliteration of the troublesome three-mile limit, 
and of baiting and refitting at Canadian ports. But this 
carries with it a quid pro quo, which shows the thrift of 
provincial merchants and shippers. Nova Scotia has 
been selling Puerto Rico fish, lumber, and egricultural 
products to the value of $1,000,000 a year. If the United 
States, now the virtual possessor of Puerto Rico, will 
leave her that market upon the terms at which she now 
has it, she will accord our fishermen access to her in 
shore preserves. An easy settlement is anticipated, 
though a protest from New England fishcrmen, who 
have suffered much in Nova Scotia, and now feel them- 
selves entitled to the whole profits of the conquered terri 
tory, will have consideration. 

If any treaty results from the conference, it will surely 
contain a provision that pelagic fur-sealing in Bering 
Sea shall be stopped forthwith, regardless of the time 
limit fixed by the Paris tribunal. Canadian sealers may 
have to be compensated for being deprived of their right 
to slaughter these valuable auimals in their own peculiar- 
ly nefarious fashion, but Mr. Laurier is prepared to ask 
his Parliament for an appropriation for that purpose. 

The rumor has gone forth, with scores of others, that 
the Joint High Commission has already agreed” upon a 
settlement of the Alaska-Canadian boundary specifically. 
The statement is doubtless premature, but it is no! so im- 
probable that agreement has been reached upon the gen- 
eral proposition that legal and scientific experts may be 
employed and other arrangements made for the more 
complete definition and marking of any part of the fron- 
tier-line by land or water ‘‘ where the same is now:so in- 
sufficiently defined or marked as to be liable to dispute.” 

The Commission has considered the alien-labor law and 
the questions growing out of it, and while virulence had 
been shown in both countries in dealing with i!, it appears 
now that a spirit of conciliation has sueceeded one of re 
taliation. The Canadian Minister of the Interior. in a 
laudable effort to colonize remote unoccupied sections of 
the country, unwittingly attracted to it large numbers 
of a class of most undesirable immigrants, many of Whom 
would have been turned back at Ellis Island, but here 
found no bar to admission. What numbers of these 
passed over into the United States is not certain, but that 
United States immigration laws were constant y evad led 
is admitted to be true. The need, therefore, of uniform 
laws is so plain that the Commission could not fail to ree 
ognize it; nor did it overlook whatever justice there my 
be in the argument that. the special legislition.,of the 
United States against the admission of the seasonal dabor 
of Canada, which finds a market in the Dakotas during 
harvesting and in New England during the fishing period, 
wrought a hardship, not only to a not undesirable kind cf 
alien labor, but also to those United States citizens by 
whom this seasonal service is really needed. 

S. A. WETMORE 
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Constructed on the hygienic prin- 
ciple of maintaining an equable 
temperature whether the body is at 
rest or during violent exercise. This 
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tepair—in fact, alter a gun to suit 

and guarantee satisfac- 

Write for prices. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


re-bore, 


I'!to 120 Michigan Ave, 


cor. Madison St. ,Chicago 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION WHEN WRITING 


00-0-0-0-00-0-0 
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or 


‘THE TRAVELERS 


Life and Accident ww 
Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








Chartered 1863. (Stock) Life and Accident In 


JAMES G. BAT TERSON, Pres’t. 


urance. 











Hartford, Coun., January 1, 1898. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $1,000,000.00 


Assets (Accident Premiums in the 















hands of Agents not included.) $22,868,994. 16 
| Liabilities, 19,146,359.04 





Excess Security to Px nae holders, $3,722,635.12 
July 1, 1898. 
Total Assets (Accident Premiums in 


the hands of Agents not included.) $24,103,986.67 


Total Liabilities, , $9,859,293.43 
Excess Security to Policy-holders, $4,244,695.24 













Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, $35,660,940, 19 


Paid to Policy-holders January- 


July, '98, $,300,493.68 
Loaned to Policy-holders on Pol- 

icies (Life), 1,163,705.00 
Life Insurance in Force, 94,646,669.00 





GAINS. 





6 Months—January to July, 1898. 
In Assets, $1,234,992.51 
In Surplus (to Policy-holders), 522,060.12 
In Insurance in Force (Life De- 
partment only), 2,764,459.00 
| Increase in Reserves, 705,642.18 
Premiums Received, 6 Months, 2,937,432.77 


~ = 










Joun E. Morris, Secretary. 
EDWARD V. PREstTON, Sup't of Agencies. 
J. B. Lewts, M.D. Medical Director 
and Adjuster. 

SYLVESTER C, DUNHAM, Counsel 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 31 Nassau St. 






































Bills of Exchange bought 
Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa, 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Collec- 


and sold. 


Letters of Credit. 
tions made. 


Bankeks, No. 59 WaLL STREET. 
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will be sent by mail to any 
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048, 


PEN 








THE BEST PENS ARE 


STERBROOK'S 


LEADING NUMBERS: 


130, 239, 
313, Al, 





14, 
556. 


IN ALL STYLES, 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
26 John St.,N.Y. Works, Camden, N. J. 











BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip 

ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
IMustrations, matied free; it gives Band 
Music & instructions for Amaieur Bands. 


LYON& HEALY 17 Adams St.,Chicago 























HARPER’S WEEKLY 





“T’ve called to tell you, sir, that the photographs you took of us the other day are not at 
all satisfactory; why, my husband looks like an ape!” 
“Well, madam, what fault did you find with the siti teal 


the purest and best. 
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A. simple and proper method of cleaning costly and ~~ § 
easily injured articles is to make a suds of hot water and . 
Ivory Soap, and allow it to cool until lukewarm. 
solution, while very effective, is perfectly harmless. 


This 


Ivory Soap contains no alkali. It will not destroy the 
surface or texture of any material, however delicate. , 


Ivory Soap differs from other soaps. It is more care- 
fully made, and the materials used in its manufacture are 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Oo., Cincinnati. 














are perfect in action. Over 40 
years exp rience guides the man- 
ufacty Get the improved. No 


tacks re quired. To avoid imita- 
tions.notices script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on la! 


“AMERICA’S: GREAT RESORTS,” 





rT el EARL meme 
LINEN 
| miele) ma \-t-8- e010) 4 a 
_-< BEST IN THE WORLD 








| WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
| ROSEMARY HALL, a Country School for Girls, 

MISS RUNTZ-REES, Principal. 
| Ninth year begins Oct. 1, 1898. 
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hot or cold water. 


~ Extract of Beef 


“thas that rich, beefy flavor.’’ 
It's handy for summer use, requires no cooking, may be used with 


‘Culinary Wrinkles’’ may be had for the asking—gives 50 ways for using Extract. 
ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 





Upholstery. 


Velour Glacé, 

Tapestry Silk Damask, 
for Curtains and Furniture Covering. 
Real Lace Curtains. 

Arabian, Marie Antoinette, Brussels, and 
Renaissance. 
Tamboured Lace and Muslin 
for Sash Curtains. 


Rroadway Ad 19th 


NEW. YORK. 








“ He lets me have 
ers -y Ben lowson. 


How particular are you 
about your pipe tobacco? 
Is the price an object ?— 
there are hundreds of 
cheapkinds. Is the 
an object? One 


‘is made for fastidious 
smokers who appreciate 
-its -pleasant.- flavor and. 
alte excellence, 














For absolute comfort and convenience 
in CAMPING or YACHTING 


“PERFECTION” 
AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS 


are ‘important requisites—they are water- 
proof, light, and convenient—can be de- 
flated and rolled into small compass. 
Desirable for hospital or home use. 

Free illustrated catalogue tells all about them, 


MECHANICAL FABRIC ©@., 
Air-Goods Department, Prov idence, R.L. 



















Nathan B. Goodnow & Co., 


BANKERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 
2 Post Office Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Transact a General Banking Business, including the 
Purchase and Sale -of-Stocks, Bonds, and Grain, for 
Investment or on Margin. 

Dealers in Government and Railroad Bonds 

Books containing “Four-Year. Range*of Prices, 
Dividends, and Earnings sent free on request. 

A Permanently Invested Fund of over TW O HUN- 
DRED AND TWENTY,- FOUR THOUSAND 
DOLLARS is, held as a Guaranteed Security for all 
persons having business with us. 

Correspondence solicited. 


ARPER’ § thorough lian 
and classified,” will 
be sent by mail to any address 
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pendium of facts. He announces in’ 
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A work of unusual value, and will be er to every one who 
seeks to study modern monetary history.— The Z 


INTERNATIONAL 
-_MONETARY 
CONFERENCES 


Their Purposes, Character, and Result 
By HENRY B. RUSSELL 


There is a great deal which the reader may learn from this volume. He will find 
from Mr. Russell that the United States, in seeking to promote the use of silver in 
their coinage arrangements, have not been influenced by purely selfish reasons, 
and he will discover also how difficult it is for even the most im 
clear himself of the influence of his own sufroundings. ... Mr. 
fined his labors to the useful task of providing his readers with a valuable com- 

Fis Preface that he does not intend “to ad- 
vance any theory or to propose any scheme.” He‘has honestly kept to his word. 
In doing so he has written a book which will be of the utmost use to the economic 
student in unravelling the most difficult and tangled of the monetary problems 
of the present day.— The London Atheneum. 


8vo, Cloth, $2 50 


New York HARPER & BROTHERS London 
Publishers 
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London Athe n@enum, 


rtial thinker to 
ussell has con- 
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48 pages, with map, sent free on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
by GEORCE H. DANIELS, C. P. A. New York Central, New York. 











